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WAR, PEACE AND 
THE FUTURE 

The Churches Attitude 


I'lice: 'rWOPKNCK 


The Cuuncil of ilie I'aplisl Ihiion, in ii.s 10-10 
report, referred its ineinhers to a letter which 
appeared in 7'/ir l"n)ics London, neceinher 21st, 
1040. This letter oti’ered a C'hristian Oasis for 
Peace. Its text was as follows: 

"The present evils in the world are due to the 
failure of nations and peoples to carry out the laws of 
God. No permanent peace is possible in Europe un¬ 
less the principles of the Christian religion arc made 
the foundation of national policy and of all social life. 
This involves regarding all nations as members of one 
family under the Fatherhood of God. 

" We accept the five points of Pope Pius XII as 
carrying out this principle:— 

"1. The assurance to a|l nations of their right 
to life and independence. The will of one nation 
to live must never mean the sentence of death 
passed upon another. When this equality of 
rights has been destroyed, attacked, or threatened 
order demands that reparation shall be made, 
and the measure and extent of that reparation 
is self-determined, not by the sword nor by the 
arbitrary decision of self-interest, but by the 
’- rules of justice and reciprocal equity.- 

"2. This requires that the nations be delivered 
from the slavery imposed upon them by the race 
for armaments and from the danger that material 
force, instead of serving to protect the right, may 
become an overbearing and tyrannical master. 
The order thus established requires a mutually 
agreed organic progressive disarmament, spiritual 
as well as material, and security for the effective 
implementing of such an agreement. 

" 3. Some juridical institution which shall 
guarantee the loyal and faithful fulfilment of con¬ 
ditions agreed upon and which shall in case of 
recognised need revise and correct them. 

" 4. The real needs and just demands of nations 
and populations and racial minorities to be ad¬ 
justed as occasion may require, even where no 
strictly legal right can bo established, and a 
foundation of mutual confidence to be thus laid, 
whereby many incentives to violent action will be 
removed. 

“5. The development among peoples and their 
rulers of that sense of deep and keen responsi¬ 
bility which weighs human statutes according to 
the sacred and inviolate standards of the laws of 
God. They must hunger and thirst after justice 
and be guided by that universal love which is 
the compendium and most general expression of 
the Christian ideal. 

" With these basic principles for the ordering of 
international life we would associate five standards 
by which economic situations and proposals may bo 
tested (see " The Churches Survey Their Task," pp. 
116, 117):— 

"1. Extreme inequality in wealth and posses¬ 
sions should be abolished; 

“ 2. Every child, regardless of race or class, 
should have equal opportunities of education, 
suitable for the development of his peculiar 
capacities; 

"3. the family as a social unit must be safe¬ 
guarded ; 

“4. The sense of a Divine vocation must be 
restored to man’s dally work; 

" 5. The resources of the earth should be used 
as God's gifts to the whole human race, and used 
with duo consideration for the needs of the pre¬ 
sent and future generations. 

" W,8 are confident that the principles which wo 
have enumerated would bo accepted by rulers and 
statesmen throughout the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and would bo regarded as the true basis on 
which a lasting peace could bo established." 

Thi.s Idler \va.‘^ .signed : 

COSMO CANTUAR, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

A. CARDINAL HINSLEY, Archbishop of 
Westminster. 

WALTER H. ARMSTRONG, Moderator, Free 
Church Federal Council. 

WILLIAM F.BOn, Archbishop of York. 



W. M. TEAPE 

in Talbot Wood, Wallisdown, Dorset. 
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FROM scholar to 

SOCIALIST 

WILLIAM MARSHALL TEAPE, M.A. 


The Rev. William Marshall Teape, M.A., 
L.l)., would not have idenlihed him.^^elt with 
Socialism and the Lhiiled Socialist Movement, 
hut for three important facts: his intense reli¬ 
gious sincerity, which demanded a fundamental 
truthfulness in the actual .social living as well 
as the intellectual interpretation of Christianity: 
a natural love of scholar.ship which seeks 
expression in secular truihfuh.icss and so leads 
to a fundamental integrity of living; and the 
second (Ireat War. which horrihes the conscience 
of every thinking man and compels Christians 
to consider what is wrong with the world, and 
the ])lace and attitude of the Church in the 
world. These factors have operated both to 
comiiel and imi)el our comrade Teape to take his 
stand by the side of strange companions like the 
editor of this journal, for peace, Socialism, and 
the reconstruction of society on the basis of social 
justice and liberty. 

William Marshall I ea|>e has been a^ seekei 
for .a truth, and a keen student, from his early 
years. Mis academic knowledge is evidenced by 
!iis degrees, although such degrees are not. in 
'themselves, always testimony to the real worth 
of this knowledge. In argument against an 
orthodo^x world thev have their impcnaance. In 
1882 he became M.A. of lAlinburgh rniversity, 
and Medallist for Hebrew and .hMgh.sh. I hree 
years later he became H.A. of Durham I niver- 
sitv, and also IkA. of ."^1. John’s College. Uun- 
l)ri(igc. Nine years later he became ILD. ol 
(.’ambridge. 

()r.laiiKMl pricsl al Durham, in 
Teaui' hccatne Curato of KaiiUon. Iw-N : 
i’rir-il-in-eharj;v, S.h'.. Missionarv eislrH;t «>t 
Australia, ; Sturklou-on-loos Ujy.M; 

St, r.arnah.is, llcu.lon, Co, Ihtrhain, h's'-M-t W, 


\'icar of South Hylton (or honli, 1000-22. He 
wa'^ licensed to olViciale in the l)ioia>e of Win¬ 
chester in l02S. In OHO, he jmblished a work 
entitled Fear, and in 10.^2, his nio^t 

important study, 77/c .SVereV Lore of /ml\a. 'ko 
this he issued, in lO.M, a >u])plenient. con-isiing 
of further translations from the lOuest lOilhers, 
with notes, 

Wdieii William 'I'eajie was in his nineteenth 
summer, a venerable missionary from I’ombay, 
the Rev. J. .S. S. Robert.son, came ti; spend his 
closing years near the 1'eape home, ami entreated 
William’s father to allow his .son to be taught 
the Sanskrit letters. Missionary Robertson had 
hrought with him from Hindustan a bundle of 
reed ])ens, which he carefully sharjiened, taught 
William how to hold, and how therewith to form 
the letters simple and compound of the sacrcil 
tongue. So was the reading of Sanskrit made, 
possible, d'hose were the <lays when no one 
thought of printing Sanskrit in roman charac¬ 
ters. 

d'hc rc.s.ult of Mr. Robertson’s zeal was not 
seen until some years after Wdlliam Teape’s 
ordination, with a missionarv sermon he 
preached. In it he descril>ed the I'inal ContVict 
for C’hrist which he was confident was nigh, even 
the battle of Armageddon, when the sixth golden 
bowl of the wrath of (iod .should he poured out 
and the war of the great day of God the Al¬ 
mighty should begin, fimetold in the Revelation. : 
of St’. John. WTerc should it lx‘ fought aiKl 
with whom? Plainly in India and with Hindu¬ 
ism, Islam and lUuldhism. 

Such his mind, the preacher recognised that 
he must trv to understand the forces with which 
the contlicl should be. 

As his studies went on and the character of the 
forces to be met was more clearly discerned, 
Hinduism stood forth as the one power that must 
be grappled with. That conciuered. he saw the 
\’ictory of the Cross secure. 

To gain knowledge of Hinduism, however, he 
must evidentlv be able to read Sanskrit. So ho 
sought out a paper, long forgotten, on which he 
had in copy the Cjuaint alphabet and certain 
letters parted into their detail with hints for 
their composition, laiil by since the days when 
the venerable white-bearded missionary had vol¬ 
unteered to teach him. He realised now that he 
had then made a crossing that had brought hini 
into the field where he should l>olh fit himself 
for the conflict and meet with the foe. 

I'oe? Yes. At first a foe was this strange 
untoward power, of whose character he had had 
some supcrticial knowledge, and of whose might 
and temples and idols he had by this time seen 
something, when, as a traveller ever pushing on, 
staving a while here and there, he had passed 
through India, between the incident of the recil 
pens and the preaching of the missionary ser¬ 
mon. Vei never a bitter foe or regarded with 
bitterness; and when, as his first exixTiencc, 
again taking up Sanskrit, he found himselt 
learning something of the I txinishads, the in¬ 
structions given to pupils "'sitting near ' sil¬ 
ting near’’'being the literal meaning of the wonl 
" I'Vanishad 'by the Forest Fathers in the di^ 
tant past, a .surmise seized him that this >ecret. 
Lore, as its name " I'panishad ” implies, iinglu 
contain much wisiUmt I'f li\ing. 

As his studies broadened, I'cape ilisoovered 
that inanv of the world’s thinkers he had always 
understood to be worthy only i>f conilemnaiiou 
were really friends that were helping him lo 
understand better what be wtus eager to know, 
IveparatiiMi was needed. 
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'I'ho master that oi)eiK‘(l the author’s e\es to 
the wiirth of these h.astern tcachiues was 1 ri»- 
fes^or Deussen. W'ith wonder 'I'eape read 
tlirou-h DeussCii’s Phi/osohliy of the I'lymslnuls 
in A. !•'. Cleden’s translation, inystitied thor¬ 
oughly* ^ tyro, vet every how and then cauj^hi 
uj» hy the ihouehts there laid open, l urther 
enli^hienmetJl as to I'npanishad thou.elu was 
afforded hy the perusal of Deussen’s (/t’;/en// 
Introduction [/u Philifs'ofhy] (iml Pliilo^'t^fjiy oy 
ihe up to the I pamsJwiis. d'hat is the 

lirst volume of Deussen’s monumental .///i/e- 
m-cuie Gt'ScJiichtc tier Philosophif. Teape also 
found of .i^reat value Deussen’s edition of the 
SccJicig CpimishaiVs with translation analyses 
and notes. 

Deussen brought to Teape a grasp of the mes¬ 
sage of the Forest Fathers. The learned Pro¬ 
fessor to whom he owed his first clear general 
view of the documents of their teaching was 
R. V.. Hume in his translation published in 1921 
of the Thirteen- Principal Vpanjshads. There, 
at last, these lav before him in intelligible h.ng- 
lish, divided into sections, each with its caption. 
Hume’s translation Teape took as the basis for 
his versitication. He fell that versification was 
better than prose for the presentation of ilu* 
Hpanishad announcements. Rendering into 
verse demanded, he somi lound, a more thor¬ 
ough sifting of the meaning of words than a 
colourless prose require.". Resides, the ire- 
quenily wearisome repetition of the .same word, 
which was the Upanishad teachers’ custom, made 
it advisable tc» usjl* different allowable rendei- 
ings. 


For the ascertaining of the significance of 
])a.ssages 'Feape turned to two Indian scholars. 
Profes.sors P)efva1kar and Kanade, the Creatn'e 
Period of‘Indian Philosophy, written by them 
conjointly: to Professor Ranade’s Constructive 
Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy; and to I’ro- 
fessor Pclvalkar’s Lectures of Vedanki Philo¬ 
sophy. Dr. Grespi’s Contemporary Thought of 
Italy contained just the side-lights he wanted 
from the thought of to-day. Sjde-lighis he also 
fr»uiKi in. certain Engli.sh mystic poets. 

What of the exposition of Christian doctrine.' 
For that the author has found as a congenud 
authority, giving just the exposition that tacdi- 
lated the comparison of the doctrine of the 
hhistern sages with that cjf (.hristian teaching. 
P>rO(jke Foss We.stcolt, Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge, and afterwards Ihsho]) 
of Durham. Here, as side-lights, d'eape dis¬ 
covered not only certain mystic haighsh poets, 
but also the great astronomer, Sir James Jeans, 
and the inspiring thinker and state.sman, (jcneial 
Smuts. 

When Teape came to write his work on I he 
Secret Lore, he divided the book into d'hree 
Parts The I'irst is an Introduction in which 
the progress of the Sacred Tradition is traced 
from its beginning among the original Indo- 
luiropean stock, from whom the Aryans, the 
people of the eventual Sanskrit tongue, are de¬ 
scended, to its culmination in the Secret Lore. 
The Second I'art consists of Specimens ot the 
said Secret Lore, being a few chief passages and 
some passages that have taken the author s taiu\. 
Sher with Notes thereon, chiefiy modern 
illLtrations, and a Vocalmlary of cewtam impor¬ 
tant words. The Third Part is a Conclusion, in 
vNdiich he notes how. to his mind, with Westcott 
to help him in his analysis, the I’panishad lathers 
are like prospectors who have caught 
outline and with not a little mist ob.^.-curmg hen 
ew what has been revealed in greater tulness 
'nid clcX^ss to the Christian. Kev^dation has 
' hisSn-. A 'vaitinfi of the worhl ha. to he 
until the' I'uller l.ifjhl breaks in. 

Si, here is not strife hut a recoRnition nl 

I'ellow-seekers after Truth. 

Yet a liattle there is. and the enemies to jc 
' ihi.se mentioned m the h.pistle 

yncotmteicd . . i;,.], y\ \2) “the principali- 

lies'', till »1 , .viiii-h hesel and hiniler the 

heavenly ^.,„U.avonrs of idl men in 

..."it'””- 


India should have ip. tliie place, concluded reape 
llic sclu)lar .and student of comt»aralive religion, 
as a civic entity, in the comity of n.aiions, but 
how much iimre important for India and the 
worhl that India have its due jilacc as a spiritual 
member in the wisdfini of world thought, the 
living (.'hurch of (i(»d ? 

Ill studying .and tran.^lating the l-'orest l’'athei". 
our comrade 'I'eape was brought to a very clo.^e 
study of the poetry of Walt W'hitman. Hi- 
poetry of I'reedom and of Individuali>m ex- 
])ressos much of the thought of the I'orest 
I'aihers as though written by .a disciple uncon¬ 
scious of the existence of the Masters. From 
[I study «jf Whitman and a belief in his magni- 
licent assertions of living, it is but a step if) pause 
at the claims (.)f the world, e.specially in war-time, 
and to realise that all f)ne’s scholarship, one’s 
quest of knowledge, one’s love of learning, ha" 
forcefl one into rebellion against the claims of 
false gods. And s»j W'illiam Marshall Teape, a 
scholar, sitting near the I'f)resi I'aihers, whilst 
living in the midst of Western Civilisation, has 
become a Pacifist, and Anti-Militarist, and a 
Sfjcialist. Kiunving that the editor f)i ihl" 
journal styles himself an .\iheisi, he reaches out 
tile hand of fellowship, and says : - 

“ Comrade^ let us unite that 'le'or and lOaikt and 
oppression may he han-lshed from the 'loorld for 
ever; that hatred may pass azoay; that the dark¬ 
ness of the night nmy end; and that the daaon 
may eonie of a ilay that ref// iicver end in gloom; 
a day oj justice, pcitee, and .y^u'i^d service. Let 
us unite, that mankind nkiy dieell together for 
n'ermore in peace and fello'ioship." 

We accept the hand of brotherhood. We wel¬ 
come the Rev. William Marshall Teape. M.A.. 
I’».l).. to the Socialist movement. Discarding 
titles, descriptions, ami acailemic honours, we 
sav : 


THE COMMON MAN’S 
DREAM 


Rev. H. J. Adlard’s Radio Indictment 
of Capitalism. 

I We have published two portraits of the Rev. H. J. 
Adlard both taken at Duluth—in these columns. 
Also a picture of the First Unitarian Church, 
Duluth, ot which he was minister for so many years. 
The interesting announcements of the many excel¬ 
lent lectures he delivered in Duluth and also in 
Sioux City were reproduced—texts and philosophies 
in themselves. Finally, we directed attention to 
Adlard’s work at Bath. These records and Mr. 
Adlard's poems have roused much interest, especi¬ 
ally in the United States. Mr. Adlard used to 
contribute to the columns of “ The Labor World,” 
Duluth. The present editor of that journal has 
typed from its pages for March 10, 1938, an account 
of Mr. Adlard’s radio speech attacking Capitalism. 
This we reproduce gladly. Comrades should get in 
direct touch with ” The Labor World,” Duluth. 
Wo would like to see this lively and interesting 
Labour journal commanding a large circulation in 
Britain.—Editor.] 


REV. HARRY J. ADLARD DECLARES 
MACHINE HAS BECOME WORKERS’ 
TYRANT AND MASTER 


PASTOR OF FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH AVERS 
SYMPATHY AND JUSTICE ARE NEEDED TO 
PULL AMERICA OUT OF SLUMP, TELLS RADIO 
AUDIENCE OF DREAM OF COMMON MAN. 


/;/. the struggle against 7ear and all despotism 
and terror, to the army that hclici’es militarism 
will never destroy militarism, that civil justice 
must finally conquer all authority oj man-pother 
and might', 7 oe welcom-e yon. Comrade Teape. 
lf\' are strange companions hut we li’ve in strange 
days and we are fighting a strange fights 1 he 
end of Commonweal may he aecomplishknl in 
'ioondrous and strange ways. . Is equals, heliez'er 
and unbeliever, yet also hath hclievers in the 
triumph- (*} Truth, Liberty, and Justice, let us 
unite. Comrade I'eape, welcome! 

THE DUKE OF BEDFORD’S PAMPHLETS 

' Mr. Al»*xr\n(ler Ratcliffc in The Vanguard for 
Mc'iy, 1941. review.'^ the new editions of the Duke 
of IJedfoni’s Why Hare This War! and Parlia¬ 
ment and Peace. Roth these pamphlets are 
issued from our press, at 2d. each, post tree. 3d. 

Reviewing the firs; ; a..»phlet. onr contempor¬ 
ary says :— 

‘‘The second edition of this helpful brochure is 
timely and very necessary for ..the present time. 
This publication, first appearing isome years previous 
to the present War, gives one furiously to think. 
Indeed, it is matter for the thinker. The disclosures 
it makes are startling and convincing. We leave 
our readers to procure copies for a full examination 
of the text of the Duke of Bedford’s rare and 
reasoned discourse. Christians especially will benefit 
by its contents.” 

The reviewer reproduces the author s qu<>la- 
11,111 irom Mr, DulT C(.<-l><--r'.s .article in the />«/ V 
Mail l..r April -1, 1940, on the nee,l to_vu. ate 
the neutralitv of the .•^mailer r,nvcr,<. On thi> 
he makes teliiilg comment. 

Of the second pamphlet, rarhamciil amt 

/Vdfr. the reviewer says : 

"A digest of the Discussion in the House of 
minmons on proposed Peace Talks (5 H eo). A 
woTheTpfm guide on the subject ot the need for 
sane peop^lo considering every proposal that might 
hasten the end of the present War. 

f„„„ime to these reviews, the editor ot 

*Wo are so much improssod by those two 

1 iHalfniKi that we have taken over a quantity for 
sat . Tho Duko ot Bedford, bo it noted, is a 
. Christian Protestant." 

Tlu' Duke of lledfoiaU other pamphlets vv H 
l,e reissued from ilm press, as r.iiudli as 
!lbv revised, in addition to new wrum)>s Horn 
hi^ pen. 


The machine.-^, which in the last analysis mean 
power, have been mismanaged. Instead of Ixr- 
coming man’s servant, lightening human toil and 
giving man increased leisure, they have become 
iiis 'tvranl and master. This charge was n^de ■ 
hy Rev. Harry J. Adlard. Pastor of the Fir.st 
Unitarian church. Tuesday night. March IS, 
1938, over the radio, speaking from WEBC 
broadcasting station under the auspices of the 
I'ederaied Trades As.scmbly. 

Mr. Adlard referred to America as once the 
•• dream of the common man.” To-day that 
dream is in danger, he said. The coinrnon 
man in the hilterncss of his heart is beginning 
to wonder if il was all a mistake.” He charged 
that want of svmpalhy and the denial of justice 
formed the base of social and economic inal- 
adiustment. He defended the unemployment 
insurance svslein of ('.rcat P.ritain. and declared 
the workers after all were more interested in ' 
employment insurance. The full text the 
speech follows: 

HUMAN FACTOR FIRST. 

It is written in a very old and very wise book 
that the strong ought to bear the burdens of 
the weak. It is one of the oldest unwritten 
laws of humanitv that the more forlunale shall 
help the less fortunate; that wherever there is 
power there is also obligation and rcsi>onsibility 
and that in all desperate situations the human 
factor comes first. 

The needs of Duluth are great enough to 
wring the heart of any man who loves his follow 
man. Ilappilv they arc not nearly so as 
elsewhere. I am amazed and gratified at t^ho 
fine morale ami splenditl behaviour of l>ulul?i’s 
jobless workers. It proves that we have sound 
'material in our midst, and its very soundness 
is its own most otYectivo plea that justice be 
done tho the heavens lali. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

In looking at this lime of depression and 
colossal unemploymont, 1 want u< to got back to 
one or two first foundation i>rinciples, princii>lcs 
to be liumd as tar back as the Hammurabi Code, 
the Decalogue, the Sermon on the Mount or the 
Declaration of IndcjK'iulonce. 

Henry tio(Mgc. that great and fvarkss prophet 
<»f social righteousness, slate^l that the law of 
progress was “ a>socialion in inpialiiy. ’ that any 
st>iind socieiv was held rtygether b\ the twin 
princijdes s\m]X\thv and iusluw 

Search wherever vou will, ami \ou wih find 
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lhal whenever ihese two hasle ]n-ineiples are dis- 
i\\ea^'dal chaos and misery ensue. 

'I'he ethlcxil n)Ots of all our econmnic ills, our 
periiHlic panics, our perennial innerty lines, iUir 
atrocious, inequitable divisioti of wealth, t)ur 
present inillit>ns of men who would work, and 
cannot hnd it. reveals a denial of these lunda- 
menial ]>rinci|>les. 

DREAM OF AMERICA. 

Theoretically, those two principles lie at the 
very basis of the .e:t'oal dream of America. In 
a recent outstamlini^' book. 77/c /:/>/<' of .Intcnca 
by Jame.'^ rvuslmc A(|ams. the author aj^ain and 
,a'-a’in emphasis the fact that America is the 
“ dream (»f the Onumon man.” 

W hen I use that word " common ” it is not 
one of disrespect. I mean the common people 
wht). years aj^t). heaial a^ladly the words ol a 
c.arpemer prophet of Xazareth. 

W e nee<l to think in terms of that dream once 
more. jelTerson first proclaimed it. He dreamed 
«)f the common m.in, and whilst our tremendous 
•growth anil vast industrial complications have 
produced a country utterly beyond Jefferson’s 
concet>lion. the dream still holds i^ood. 

Andrew Jackson, spile of all his roughness, 
aj^ain proclaimed the dream. Lincoln .sounded 
it in homespun words. W’hitman, the first typi¬ 
cal American poet, sounded it in mei^^aplione 
times over the houseloi>s of the world. 

IMPERSONAL FORCES. 

W’oodrow Wilson in his inaui^ural addre.ss re¬ 
stated it yet a.e^ain as he saw it endani^^ered by 
the. encnxachiii!^ menace of vast, impersonal 
forces, which tliou^hi in terms of {irolii rather 
than in terms of men. 

l’'or 150 years, through all the breaking' of 
new frontiers in America, over the Alfe^hanies. 
across the broad Mi.ssissippi, stretching away 
over the f^reat and fertile plains of the west, 
sciIiniT the Rockies, until the la.st frontier was 
reached, the Pacific Ocean—throu^i^h all the 
slru^j^les. hardships, unthinkable privations, 
there- loomed this ilream- “ America and the 
common man.” 

INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 

.There came the Industrial Revolution. The 
machine age struck America, The wheels of a 
thousand factf)rics hummed, great cities arose. 
Still, the dream of the common man persisted. 

And what was the dream? W^hal has it ever 
been for the millions who have battled with 
nature in order lhal they might build a home 
and live in happiness ami safety? It was the 
dream of a fair chance. ” I'.tpial opportunity 
lor all and s])ecial ixrivilege for none.” It was 
the dream of a just reward for work well done. 
It was the dream oi a right to work, a right to 
be, to live; a lull, round life. It was a plea for 
simple, human, inalienable rights. 

My iriends, that was, and that is, the dream of 
Anterica. I hrough all the coiTuption, all the 
grail, the political trickery, the mammoth mono¬ 
polies. the privileged franchise, in spite of them 
all. the common man. in some fashi(»n or another, 
has held to that dream. 

DREAM IN DANGER. 

To-day that dream is in danger. The com¬ 
mon man in the bitterness of his heart is begin¬ 
ning to wonder if it was all a mistake. 

'Phe machines, which, in the last analysis mean 
power, have been mismanaged. Instead of be- 
c4Mning man’s servant and lightening human toil 
giving man increased leisure, thev'have becoinj 
his tyrant and master. 'Phe con’nnon man has 
been exploited by mean> of the machinery which 
-should have increased his happiness aiid well 
lieing. 

We stand aghast to-day at the spectacle of 
tnillions of idle men. millions of idle looms, mil¬ 
lions of wheels not turning. 

We stand agha.st at the fact that in the most 
highly lavoured. most richly endowed land, 
where there ha-, been no shortage on nature’s 
part, that men willing to work, men with fam¬ 
ilies needing the common necessities of life, with 
nature ready to supply them, .are barred from 
access to the means wherebv thev can suddIv 
thein. 


WORKING WITHOUT PLAN. 

I'ntil we have faced and given .some sort of 
answer to that (juestion we have not looked at 
it fairly. We have not got to the roots. lUit 
when we do we shall see that it is a denial ol 
the fundamental j>rincipie of ” as.sociation in 
e(|ualily.” 

'Phe fact is we have had no plan. We have 
been planless. Our social and economic order 
has just grown uj) like d'op.sy. Our-soeial 
organi.sation has not kei)t pace with our material 
advance, and the development of the machine 
age. 'I'he result is the .sitnation, in. which we 
find ourselves, a .situation well de.scribed i)y 
lioldsmith, ” where wealth accumulates and men 
decay.” 

Whether we think of it or nof, every bit f)f 
salvage work, every efi'orl to Pind a man a jol). 
rests on a philo.sfxphy of the dignity .and worth 
of man. John Ru.skin .sai(P in unforgettable 
words that, ” there is no wealth but life,” and 
by that he meant well, well-being; and no matter 
how much material wealth we .are able to ])ro- 
duce by marvellous machines, what a mockery it 
is of the real wealth, when men cannot l)uy 
what they have ixroduced. 

PENALTY IS UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Rather the ])enalty they pay at such times as 
these is the dreadful one ol^ unemploymenf. The 
whole thing is not only .sUipid, it is a crying 
ini(juity. What we need to do is to .see that fact 
to admit it, and with it the further fact that the 
whole basis of our prresent economic order is 
challenged. 

We hear to-day not a little about unemploy¬ 
ment insurance. There is a great deal of mis- 
repre.senialion about it loo. it is spoken of 
with contempt as ” the dole.” If it is a dole, it 
is a dole to which every man below a certain 
wage makes a contribution. Imemployment in¬ 
surance is in operation in every important Ivuro- 
pean country. It has gone beyond the. experi¬ 
mental stage. ^ 

In b.ngland, where 1 have examined it. at some 
length first hand, it has been demonstrated 
beyond refutation. In spite of some minor 
errors in its administration, now being corrected, 
there is no division of opinion as to its necessity 
and permanency, so long as we have our present 
social order. ‘ 

EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 

An expert American sociological friend of 
mine .spent some time in Ivngland making a close 
survey of its workings. He interviewed over 
‘^0 employer.<. repreitentalives of the four main 
branches of industry—coal, textiles, metal 
workers and shipping—not a single emplover 
was opposed to it. 

Such a plan would not of course help the im¬ 
mediate, ixressing situation. 'I'he immediate task 
is human relief, every job that can be found, 
the titmosl spending power on the part of those 
who have the power. And still more import¬ 
ant than unemploymenl instirance is emplov- 
ment insurance. . 

A> a last word: While these remedial 
agencies in Duluth and elsewhere are working 
might and main to alleviate present ilistress, to 
find jobs, to restore broken manhood, to feed the 

hungry, let tis remember that these are palliatives 
only. 

NO MORE DEPRESSION. 

Lu un beware ot one. great, insidious danger 
' and It is this: Let us not sav to our.selves 
When the.se tunes are over, ” Wdl. that’s over, 
thank ( . 0 ( 1 . now we can go on in our old sweet 

a>. W e can resume our former, thoughtless, 
hit-oi-unss way ot running society.” 

, 'I'o <i" so W.n,l.l k- ..oiikii; short of a rri.no. 

l ist shoi i It' ’ niillions said wlu-ii lhi‘ 

last shot o, tl,, .ijro.at war was fn c.l -never at-ain. 

Imin’li!!,', ‘ ;'‘;!‘''^'ssi"ii throiiKh wliich we are 

' "Inna ■'<>' 

•e ^ ^.'•'"I'alhv, whieh is the 

h I o that the ai;e-Ion),r dream of Ameriea and 

become a ghuMous 


BAKUNIN 


Bakunin: the I'alher of Communism: not 
Capitalist State dictatorship, but genuine or ITee 
Communism: the rival of Marx; the stormy 
petrel of the International; cast (nil of that 
organisation because he really believed in it ; 
cast out after a fierce struggle, because of his 
radical understanding, his directness of approach, 
and the fearful jealousy of Marx : his story is 
told in ... ... 

Cuy Aldred’s Bakunin, 

'fhe only popular and thorough . political 
appreciation of ILakunin in Kngli.sh.. 72, pages. 
Price 6(1. I’ost Free, 8d.* . •• 

Bakunin: a gentleman*and a scholar, a man 
of wide reading and cultivated tastes;-educated 
at a Russian military Academy; graduates witir 
high honours; receives his commission; then, in 
revolt, (li.scards his uniform for a dressing gow'ii 
and spends his garri.son days reading and 
re Heeling. 

B^ikunin leaves Russia as a student; studies at 
Rerlin; sits, w’ilh Turguenev at the feet of 
Schelling; translates Hegel and luchle into 
Russian; listens to music; play.s chess;, sits up all 
night di.scussing philosophy; believes in Ciod and 
authority. 

Bajkunin: .spied on by Russian agents; recalled 
to Russia by the Czar’s Ciovernmenl; declines to 
be ordered back; has his property confiscated; 
repudiates authority; denies God; praises the 
ragged proletariat; demands the unity of Russian 
and Polish w'orkers a.gainst Czardom and 
tyranny. This is in 1847. Rakunin is 36 years 
old. Fairope plunged into revolution. J-lakunin 
plays his part, is arrested, sentenced to dgath 
twice by Court-Martials. First, by a Prussian 
Court-Martial. Second, by an Austrian Court- 
Martial. Reprieved, only to be extradited to 
Russia. Austrian handcuffs are renioved and 
Ru.ssian handcuff's substituted at the frontier. 
Czar Nicholas declares: "'lie is a smart young 
fclhm\. hilt he is dangerous. We must keep him 
under look and key:’ 

Bajkunin: After a terrible imprisonment he is 
exiled to Siberia. He escapes. Reappears in 
luirope. Renews his quarrel wdth Marx. Is 
accused of being a Russian police agent. Karl 
Marx and Wilhelm Liebknecht back these 
charges. To destroy him, Marx destroys the 
International. The Russian Revolution, \vhich 
discovered Rakunin’s “.Confession,’^ has estab¬ 
lished the baseness of this accusation with which 
Marx and Liebknecht played, to their eternal 
discredit. 

Bctikunin defends the Paris Commune of 1871 : 
writes a few' essays; inspires Malatesta; 
inlluences .Spanish .Socialism or collectivism: 
develo])s asthma; dies at Rerne, July 1, 187b. 
Dreams ol I'reedom and the Social Revolution 
to the end. 

Guy Aldred tells the story of this colos.'^al 
figure of the revolutionary struggle in his 

BAKUNIN. 

Order now. Special 'Perms for Quantities. 
Fvery Word reader must read Aldred’s storv (.)f 
Rakunin. 


TREAT A FRIEND! 

How about a Regular Monthly Personal Greet¬ 
ing throughout the year? 

Take out a WORD Postal Subscription and have 
it sent to that friend of yours every month. 

It wall cost 3/-. 


Please send The Word for 12 months to : 

^^r./^frs./^/iss , ... 

Address . . 
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' ‘'AA'a-orv^' rwiAt-urs hie he l.aiii.k.l ihc 
Bapu" Nlink.etV Pai-ilkl Fcn...u.h.p. 1. ha.l 
Aiciiihcrs. Five •'"Jrc iniuisicr-; had jemicd 
when iiK-nihership wa- opened lo 
"■ aiul adherents ol Lhinclu-s. 

The nieinbership ha< ineiease.l ^leadilv Mtiee 
,l,en and .o-day adhere.U. nun,he. la-d. 

In \piil. rKO, the r..lM-. achieved a he, ei.d 
L uici will, the Fellowship ol Keconchauon. 
Iwv) iiuiKMiam i»ninls were: 

( 1 ) An inierchani>e of ineinhcrship. i.e.. ah 
Ill'F memhers ,o hecuine men,hers ol the 
I'd )'.K,; all I’.aplisis who were meiiibers o, Uie 
h' I ) K to become members ol the 11.IM'- 
',?» The Hapiisi I’acihsl Fellowshii> lo 
aduhnister ils own affairs appoint ,is own 
officers, commillee, and delegates and delii 
mine and lormulale its own policy. 

C.eneral finances were morp'ed in the I'-O.lv- 
In 1041 the Rev.' K. K. Jo„es O.lh. o, Wrex^ 
ham. became Chairman ol ihe l>.l .h. <o\, p 

" our lives arclinen in'uying times, but we do 

?o“r‘ srur^to"^ ^ 

GethsLane and Calvary exposed these m all the^r 
hiHpnucness Times of persecution are also 
S TevSn. Sin. vilo and bla^K boocmes better 
known Truth and holiness shine forth all the 

iES“S£“iSfi 5 

nothing but an incessant repetition of wars. Scienc 
with its wonderful gifts has no way of 
hut is ever subject to human control. The sin laaen 
human e'ement decides all. and up to the present it 
by the spirit .pf war. Philosophy may reveal 
(he way things, are done, and may even show how 
Wn^ may be Changed, but it has no dynamic or 
SivT’^ All threl are helpless «hile this poor 
werki of ours '4s floundering from one foul pit to 
another, from one terrible, war into other wars more 
f^rribie still And all this goes on in the very lignt 

rcod's riieladon and within ° h.^eA'F 

tr» n hotter way. . • • But as members of th- • • 
wc dar''e not compromise. We must preach the Pr.nce 
Of Peace. We must either obey loyally or 
is testin®^ time. We have undertaken a great task 
he tota*! s^pression of war. The enemy is very 
C^^ ‘bluer and streng but wars 'nust^oease . 1 
would ask all the members of the B.P.F. to be laiin 
niT patient and cenfident. Our d.vme cause must 
succeed sconer or later. Many are preparing for a 
new order of politics, economics and social 
?hrcSming Armistice. As a Fellowship our objective 
is the rule of love and a world without war. 

Diirimj l')40 ibcre were .V2 resiiiiialiim.i from 
il,c Fcllowsbip. Most of them came m he 
months of lune and July, when tension was 
J^rcatest. Si'x members left the I'.aplisl denoi 
nation-two for the Friends, two 
Anglican Church and two tor tlie Cotswold 
Bruderhof. The last two severed .ije'v 
lion with the church witnessiiiR m the world 
against the gospel of war and pqwci. 

The following ministers have remained loyal 
members of the B.PF. during the war-period 
Attaining faithfully their opposition to war as 
rFasS™ and to Iho belifi in Iba arl.dral.n,. 
of violence :— 

Rev F. C. Bryan, M.A. ... . , n 

Rev! Humphrev Chalmers. M.A. (Warrington), 
Rev T Ivory'Cripps, H.A. (Birmingham). 

R?:; i Myrnlii, Itaviaa. It.A, lUb (f 
Rev W H. Haden. M.A. (.Mittmi Coldfield). 
Rev. A. H. Hawk-ins (London), 

Rev. (iwenyth Hubble. B.A.. 

Muxloe), 

R(ev. H. lug'i Jtuncs. U.A.. 

(Coventry), 


UNITARIANS AND THE 
HOLY WAR 

By The Rev. Richard Lee, M.A. 

t Mini u r. i iik-mI .\Uwlinp Ih'inc. ( «»vcmry. 

1 lie iifiUM iil A^^^.Mnl•l^ ol ihc t lul.o i.in .vinl 
t.ilui Liberal CbriMian iViflie^ is ihe only relini 
. . . (,u- or-^ani'valion which, hv a inajoriiy. hav ’j.U'>cfl 

liberty ol conscience, Ihe Union has protested against 7 tMv.dtr nnconujr<ymiL\nv£ naci 

the penalising of conscientious objectors by businesses a re-ululion in ia\unr ol ^ ‘ ^ 

and public aulbonliea which have dismissed them < . i i... w ... lutw la ei. iKinrc inis ssar 

from their posts, and we are glad that in this we 
have the support of the Government. If men have 
satisfied tribiinalc of their sincerity and are com 

xg .• :a ^ I I.. ^gA4 ^4 
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“ True lo our Baptist tradition of maintaining 


(ii^n. Till- Wa-. ho\vc\cr. before this war. 

Since ihe war. ii ha- been ai^ieed lo . a 

. . rtv,,hiiii)n c.\ure--knH no opinion on the wisdom 

satisfied tribiinalc of their sincerity and are com- l i.vinLi down nioiF- nrincink^ a-, 

netont for their tasks, it is plainly out ol harmony ot lhl^ wai hiil la>in^, honmi j i ju i i n.c i a> 

with the will of the country, as expressed in the i,, ifn; kind i»f peace Wc desire anu me Kind ot 
provision made for their honesty lo be tested, for )-:,,jFiclv svliich is l(.» he hnill alter the war is over 
other bodies tc arrogate the right to pass sentence • . | procedure at Oxford 

upon them. We also expressed to the Government ‘ 

our deep concern when allegationa were made of \h\^ yeai. 

brutal treatment of objectors who maintained their p^^^^ qnllc happen according li^ plan. 

position even though they were not given exemption p. . .. .-..tper siorinv ruflle on the -ur- 

from service, and we have secured the visitation in \\a> a lainci suiriiu lumv. V 

prison of some Baptist objectors whose names were lacc and beneath the suriace iheie were distinct 


prioUll Ul DUIIID 

brought to our notice. On the general question of 
the treatment of oujectors wo have received few com¬ 
plaints. The consensus of opinion is that, with few 
exceptions, the tribunals try lo discharge their diffi¬ 
cult and distasteful task with care and understand¬ 
ing. Judges, like the rest ot us, are liable to error, 
and occasional miscarriages of justice are an Inevit¬ 
able part of the cost of having laws at all. The 
question must be faced in that wider setting, though 
vigilance must, and will be, exercised to ensure thai 
cases arc dealt with properly and the scales of judg¬ 
ment held even. It may bo well to say here that, 
letters have ’ " ‘ 

__ _ 1 has not - -".-i— - -- 

oblectors by pursuing a pacifist policy, several 
objectors have themselves written thanking us for 
standing by them.” 

L'iuLt llio hfiuling " I'ouiuhitioiis of Toaco," 
the Council’s report slates : - 

The Council welcome a recent letter which has 
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roarings and i lunhhngs. I hough no vote wa*- 
taken there was raised the issue, quite elearly, 
between those who siipi)ori this war as an in¬ 
strument of ]>:dicv and lliose wiio think ihi" war, 
like the last, is'a vain and fnlile struggle lo 
achieve noble ends by ignoble means. 

Three mailers of supreme moment came before 
the meml)crs at the pnhlie and private sessions 
___-. ,u ♦ of the assemhiv and instead of a chronological 

ment held even. It may bo well to account of the meetings 1 would like to set down 

while one or two letters have been received regretting auonni oi oil i .l. ^ Thev are • 

that the Union has not given more support to the cnnthcling \ kw s on llu sc maturs. 1 nev arc . 

. enwn.nl ] (-jolv 1 11 nocciice of 11Hta 1 n. 

2. The Csc of Force in War to lay the founda¬ 
tions of the New Jerusalem. 

•3. The wisdom of protest against the con¬ 
tinuance of this foul, bloody struggle. 

“The Council welcome a recent leiier wnicn nas It \yas understood that as we ^ 

deserved and received wide attention, and do so the pious abstract aims and principles or tne 
more readily as it crystallises opinion in the shaping which embodied the manifesto ot the 

of which during past years Baptists Archbishops of Canterhurv and York, Cardinal 

J.; if...,.,. 

well as by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York versial should he introdncea. 

and the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster .mover of the resolution in his address 

“ The Council accept, as the writers do, the Five chair and the seconder acted tar other- 

.Peacc Points suggested by the Pope, jyoiild One siieaker spoke of the war as having 

""" ““j.. ir-'i 

S ?,;r,rk'ni“nr(or'll,A«ili r,.rma,.s Whr, 

tested" put forward by ths signatories, and g:vc a (1^' last war. 

general and cordial endorsement to the letter. . . considerable i)r(ii)oriion of the audience 

We reproduce that leller on ifie front page resented this war-manufactured history the.se 
of this i<-uc • garbled versions were not allowed to pass without 

■ • ’___ ‘protest. One si)eaker of the pacifist group. 

among other arguments aroused a violent storm 
hv pointing out that we were doing the same 
things as the Nazis in Bremen. Hamburg and 

- Berlin and boasting ahoiii it. 

• Last moinh wc reprinted from the columns of We were not such Holy Innocents as the war- 
[hc lhilliffiorc Sun an excellent letter treating of supporters pictured us. When another speaker 

the (luestion of conscientious objectors. W'e now ^ol up to show how the post-war treatment o 

reproduce from the same'papc*r for Jamiary 2-1. (icrmanv had creatcxl Hitlerism, the hnti> t 
1941. another letter (Ui ilk* same theme. Xazis cried “\’ote. Note. \ ote, and the cloMire 
addressed to editor of our contemporary : ^ was applied. ^ ^ 

Sir—Mr Frederic Arnold Kummer apparently is 'Phe Kl. Hon. H. A. k. I'lsher in his liistory 
not at ail familiar with the courage of conscientious Hny-ofyc suinme<l up the impartial ludgment 

objectors. He has but to »*ead ” U C^n^ien®® a hislorv on the X’ersailles Treaty: “A great 

crime, by Norman Thomas; We Won t Murder, • missed. The statesmen made a 

Servke“^Bo^a°rd'under^^^^ Dykitra, ^nd many peace which was no peace, luirope had not been 

other books on this subject to verify the above. for democracy. 

In the last war the conscientious objector was lAcn apart from the \ ersailles Treaty, the 
subject to brutality and suffering which far exceeded Troops in the Rhine, the re-arming ot 

the agony experienced by some of ^ Boland Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia with 

;."i;r«sri'.”r..rArn.X“r«a ,„c,ui„iiv.n«, .h« ^1..,. ^ 

it reauires more courage to decide for yourself when AlliCvS, the scission ot Lpper Silesia b\ the clique 
the majority is being swayed by propaganda, X.pj^us, had far more to do with the growth 
hysteria and fear. Hitlerism than what happened in the romantic 

Mr. Kummer says he has two sons who consider cellar of Munich, 

it not only a duty but an honour to t^heir FORCE. 

rre'Lpeoterif th^y'^v'illfnS Joinerto aid i was glad that this fundamental issue was 
their country instead of waiting to be called. L'onference though it was raised 

Regardless of the in an unfair manner with no real opportunity tor 

conscientious objector is not only aiding his own . 

country but all of humanity by refusing to shed tree di>vUsMon. • , • i 

the blw)d of others and in so doing preserving our othcial speaker put it plainly, 

great democracy. OnR- hy force can we pul down Hitlerism, 

MARTIN FRIEDMAN. 'I'hc negative assertion "These things shall not 
he " is a sine ouo non of the positive asscrtiou, 

Baltimore, Jan. 22 , 
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“THESE THINGS SHALL BE.“ 

I !u- <po.iUor WvMu nil lo .say iha. 1)V 

ct)iihl \\\* dit'iali iIk* Iciiul pcai'i' w’t' ‘Icsiv.j;!. 

^ WDuld haw* likv tl lU.- niinuu - l<> di al \v:ih 
iIk* iniplii'aiions nt ihi> a’L;iin:ciu. 

Mr. Liddell Mart roiiltl ha\e dealt with the 
IM'aelii'al luiliiary and nasal itnpliraliijns nf ihi.s 
policy. 

I'scnls will shews. a> 1‘oland. Xenssas and 
h'rance base already slnws ii, the easy opliinisni oT 
these rose-cohjiired backers of war as an instru¬ 
ment of policy. 

lint leavinjT t1ie ct uicrele ceinsequence- ah me. 
what the speaker calls force is cosvardls foul 
murder and wanton destruction. 

1 do not meet one person in fifty ssht> faces 
this use of force amid the mangled bodies, the 
ruined homes and the shattered churches of 
Coventry svho believes for a moment that it can 
yield any spiritual result. 

IAN MASARYK’S REPLY. 

lint a far more effective reply though an tni- 
cimscious one. svas given at the C'onference bs 
Jan Masaryk, the C'/echo-Slosak h'oreign Minis 
ter in his h.ssex Hall Lecture on “'I'he Immor¬ 
tal Soul." It was not an easy lecture to folloss. 
but its main theme was stated ipiite plainK : 

“ rile Condition of I'.urope as a wh(jle was 
title to the lack of ethical religitm. Love was 
the supreme thing in the world ami we had 
despised tlie principle of love in our ectmomics. 
our politics and our religion. 

“ Only by a religion of love carried otit in 
every part of life can we hope for a better 
world." 

That the cowardly butchery and criminal 
(leslrticlion which the religious etiphemisl calls 
“ Force ” and the politician " war.” and the way 
faring man “murder" will prove an instrument 
for 'the triumph of lo\e can anyone really 
believe ? 

SHOULD PEACE MEN BE SILENT? 

This was the third issue discussed at the Peace 
I'ellowship and akso in private conversation. 

Everyone agreed that we should bear our 
witness against this war. Some, how-ever, like 
Lrer Rabbit would “ lie low and say nuffin " in 
war-time except a brief statement of*oneX posi¬ 
tion. 

Our witness should be confined to meetings of 
small groups and the churches should confine 
themselves to questions on-which there-is general 
agreement, c.g.. :— 

(a) Retter treatment of refugees. 

(b) A just peace when the war is over. 

(c) The keeping down of bitterness and hatred 
towards our foes, and such like. 

l>y uniting ourselves to these matters we 
should keep our congregations together and 
avoid unhappy disastrous schisms in tiie 
Churches. 

This moderating view was, I think, the view 
of the majority of the Peace I'ellowship though 
there were inner searchings of heart among 
some as to its wisdom and its courage. 'Fhe 
other view was stated that the continuance of 
this war is a menace to everything decent in 
civilisation and everything precious in religion. 
Even now it was destroying our freedom bit by 
bit and was carried on by methods without any 
shred of morality or humanity on both sides. 
Every other means of telling the truth about the 
ghastly business was closed to us, Iklkk.. public 
meetings, press, cinema and parliament. 

There should be .some united attempt on the 
part of l^acih.sl ministers to bear the witness in 
public which in their inmost souls they felt as 
to the wickedne.ss and futility of the continuance 
of this war. 

In the dual outcome, the Peace I'ellowship 
instructed its Committee lo e.xplore way.s aiid 
means of joining with other religious bodies in 
a little more j)eace activity. 

In the meantime it should not be forgotten 
that every pulpit can be used for propagating 
the erv of ‘‘on to victory, victory, victory,’’ in 
the name of the God of Love and for the sake of 
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THE DUKE OF BEDFORD 

I he Ihike (O' llediord coiiiribuies a striking 
essay to the current issue to' The Uihhrrt Journo! 
on the .18P (|uesti(iu, under the caiition : Po IP,’ 

I we in o J'ree i.ountry' I he o-^av open^ in a 
manner that the winking man would Cf)nsidei 
pertinent did he lead such quarterlies as The 
/!i!>herl d'hc Ihikc ^tate^ • 

“A writer in a Scottish Socialist paper, in a 
pertinent if somewhat acid comment on the popular 
view that we are “lighting lor freedom," enquired. 
Freedom for whom and to do what? There is more 
in the question than meets tnc eye. A British 
unemployed man living in peace time on a scanty 
dole may have liberty of speech and liberty of 
political association, but hQW much liberty does he 
really possess? How much better off is he than the 
German workman in regular employment with whom 
a friend of mine attempted to commiserate on the 
ground that he was not allowed to criticise his 
Government and had his opinions manufactured for 
him by the State?’' 

rile writer proceeds to di.seiis.-; the condilious 
of the ISP prisoners, the circuinslances of their 
arrest, and the general menace to thought and 
social well-being of modern lotalilariim war and 
the tendency towards totalitarian government. 
We ho])c to reiiroduce the full essay later. 

In a recent issue of /^'onoariJ the Duke of 
Pedford published a long letter criticising the 
capital levy. This letter will be reprinted as 
soon as possible. So will another very long 
letter on the question of peace, from the Duke’s 
pen. contributed to the HarrogiUc .lilvcriisc)*. 
In this letter, the w.idier analyses the case for 
and against war. and defends the j)acifist con¬ 
clusion that militarism cannot destroy dictator¬ 
ship or casf out des]Votisrn. Tie emphasises his 
own opposition to all cruelty, persecution, and 
dictatorship. This is a very long and mild but 
elTective letter. 


UNITARIAN NOTES 


BATH.—During the prolonged indisposition of the 
Rev. H. J. Adlard, the pulpit at Trim Street has 
been occupied by Free Church Ministers of the city, 
six of whom responded to an appeal to keep the pul¬ 
pit going during Mr. Adlard’s illness. In view of 
the definite Libertarian and Socialist character of Mr. 
Adlard’s addresses, his outspokenness on all subjects, 
his belief that tho pulpit must be the centre of 
thought, the action of these ministers was appreciated 
greatly by Mr. Adlard’s friends and admirers. 

GLOSSOP.—The Unitarian congregation at Glossop 
united with Whitfield Parish Church and St. Luke’s 
Church in five Thursday evening services during April, 
on the theme of “ Towards a new Christian Social 
Order.” The choirs of the three churches were 
responsiblo for the music a»id the attendances were 
good and representative. Discussions were held in an 
adjoining room after each service on the preacher s 
address. Tho Joint services argue that Trinitarianism 
is growing less intolerant of Unitariansm. It can 
hardly do this and maintain its insistence on the 
divinity of Jesus or the Resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead. If the Christian ethic is more important 
as a basis of unity than the Trinitarian theology, 
then clericalism and orthodoxy are finished. 

NEWPORT, Isle of Wight.—On March 19th the 
Rev. Gordon Cooper, M.A., preached a Unitarian 
sermon at one of a series of interdenominational ser¬ 
vices held in Carisbrook Church. The Invitation to 
Mr. Cooper from the Vicar was much appreciated by 
the Newport Unitarian Congregation. 

PLYMOUTH.—After the destruction of tho Unitar¬ 
ian Church and Schools by enemy action, the Rev. 
E. H. Kersley discussed the possibility of amalga¬ 
mating in tho circumstances with other churches. 
Admitting that economies in buildings and ministries 
might thus be offcoted, he stressed tho mportanco of 
keeping alive the Unitarian spirit and outiMk in 
religious matters. The Unitarian witness, which would 
still be needed in Plymouth as elsewhere, could hardly 
continue without separateness. Amalgamation with 
other churches would eventually lead to disintegration. 
Truth would bo compromised by an alliance with 
superstition! 


n‘ W- M '’'‘j"'"! t.i v')iir 

'.’-‘ii ‘i ^ »«» iluy v oiu lu. an.l inci.lin- 

l.iM luar.i M.u ui 1‘aik j.iu.r t.. tlu War 

I have llu- ,,, q,.. q | 

Ncins SiiK-crcly. 

I’cnartli, May 10. ^ 1‘ ’N1 '• 

w ^ Mi'l you my Viikci. ihank'i for 

puliliqiiih- '.uch a liiu* papi r; it a ^ri'ai i)ii\ qiai iis 
iiriulaiion i. not maii\ time greattr. 1 cmi you my 
\^r> \vi>hc;., and wish yuu ivcrv succc^^ in pro- 

molinp Sociah’iin Vours 1 raicrnally,' 

p R -V PICKERING 

Bryn, near Wigan. 


lU.ir^ .\hlri‘(l. I ihink the It'oni i-. aliMolutely 
great in it-, fearlc'.^ cxiiositimi of Pacifi=im, and ihe 
delcnce of Ohjeeloi- to Militarism. 

Would t.od all Cliristian minister- would (mly take 
the ^ame ^land with regard to the monstrous evil of 
war! 

1 wa^ at l)\ir Camp in 1016 -q^c-si wishe>, yours, 

E, A. GILMORE 

tiiavN. h.ssex, May J 


Dear Sir, I liave i»ecome acquainted with your 
I'aper, 7/le ll'ord, with itr> .Socialist slogan: “Liberty, 
l•.(luality, l-'rateriiity.'’ l-'or the.se three I might suhsii- 
tiite the one word Commonweal, for if you stop to 
think of the paucity of ordinary inlelligence among 
tlie masses, i fear they would not know liow to use 
this lilierty, how to appreciate equality, nor how they 
and the more enlightened, cultured and highly evolved 
could p(»>sii)lv fraternise. W'e all know tlie causes of 
war. We know its devastating effects, yet the masses 
can still he conscripted into fighting armies more 
terrible tlian ever in our history, fighting wars by a 
liandful of men who know wliat they want and go all 
for it. The notion Power—the power of wealth, of 
inherited properties in land and incomes, a handful of 
men owning this free Plngland and exploiting its 
wealth--and with such gilded ostentation subduing and 
opprc.ssing the crude and darkened minds of these 
same masses. Royalties witli their blazoned, disgusting 
inherited deceitfulne.ss. Popes and Cardinals, Bishops 
and Prel.'ites willi tlie iiomp of robes and vassals— 
like the stage ."el for an act. These are the combined 
forces wliich make tlic laws that man blindly learn» . 
to kill and die for. Ignorance of the masses therefore 
is the chief medium of keeping kings on their thrones. 
Political chicanery as a governing state—popes lind 
priests in tlic guise of .‘Spiritual leaders in their .soft 
chairs. Tliese arc the dictators—tlic handful who, by 
their suggestion, play on the susceptibilities of the 
lower masses always susceptible to emotional values. 

Let your paper propagate the truth, repudiate an 
autocracy bearing the name of a democracy. Have the 
moral guts to stand up to such dictators and humbugs 
whoever and wherever they arc. Think in terms of tlic 
dignity, the unbounded strength of each man. womwi 
and child in the making of a new order.. Use this 
consciousness as a power linked up with the power or 
the hemi'^phcrcs. Instil into the minds of your readers 
a belief in their individual importance, in the sacred- 
ncss of their charge, by the power of each suggestion 
we might build on the stars. 

But while we wallow in petty differences, in selfish 
lusts, in fear of losing a job, so surely will we create 
the Mii.ssoliniX with their warring “ heilers out to 
smash us up. . 

What has man made of London, of Manchester, of 
Birmingham, of anv of the cities of this country. 
Places intolerable to live in; noisc-wracked shneking, 
looting. The verv earth trembling under us. L>^s 
and nose assailed on every side with sights and smells 
that sicken And the cliildrcu of the poor begat in dark 
fetid slums of these cities of cathedrals and gross 
commerce to tire utter destruction of the race, tor 
such environment spells moral ilcalh to a nner 
evolution. With the total destruction ot those who 
have built upon sucli a fabric. Hitler has sIionmi the 
power of bluff in his propaganda; he knows how the 
minds of tlie masses arc played upon. These masses 
are ready to receive other impressions. Ihis large 
consciou.siiess is unfolding. The time is propitious to 
the awakening of these emotional bodies tour 
mission is clear. Yours faithfully. 

FLOREXXE REXY.ARD. 

Farnliaiu. 3, 5, T941 


TO POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Postal Suhseribors arc roqucstiHl to note that “Tho 
Word” Siihsoription is :L- for twelve couR^mtive 
issue.s and Iff for six eonseoutivo issues Six or 
more oopio.s are sent post tree to any address m 
Britain nt the raU^ of 1\L per copy. 

\ X against this t»aragraph indicates t-hat your 
Suhscrintion Renewal is due. Please send us the 
iUuiewal SubNcriptiou without ilolay to assist the 
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THE SCOTTISH SECRETARIAT 

THOMAS JOHNSTON’S EVOLUTION 


! : 11; it ,',i /r, i.r 11 «M. 

( \\ . hiVr ihi ill tills 

Hm ilu- in-i:»lii.iiit wt.iil'l Im* !■•«» I»i;’. '»» |•^^l»li'’l^ in 

oru' MiiinluT. rill* t*^*-;is will ^■l»lu•ll^l^^* in 

Kil.j 


IV.—“THE HUNS AT HOME." 

Tn ('hrtpTor I, wo rt*proiliii oil JolnivlDirs IH'.’T 
Jill volt isonioiiT ot iii'i M'orv Proiiioor.s ]»ainphlot. 
'I'ho roiidor will nMiill liiai this advoriisoinont 
.rolors lo his The Huns at Heme pamphloi and 
hoastoil tiiat ‘JOtijMio mpios hail hooii oirrii' 
latod. It ilaimod that this pamphloi ountri- 
hiiird to I ho Lalutur \ioti»iios at iho tiom'ral 
Mlootiim ol 'I'his ad\ ori isomoni dalos 

tlu* pamjdilot, whiih l»oars no yoar ol pnhiioa 
tioM on its liilo pa“o. 

Tho painphli*! oonsists ol lit pa^os. 1 hero 
aro two pa^os ol 10 point and l'> pa^os id n 
point, l\on.“hly, it anmunts to about SdMM) 
Words. 'I'ho oxtraots daio tin* pamphlot. whioli 
now holoiiLis to hi-tory rathor than to propa- 
;randa. 'I'iio ilata makos vm’v valnalih’ history 
Irom tho Spoialist standpoint. 

'rill' titlo pa“0 ri'ads as follows: 

THE HUNS AT HOME 
During Threo Years ot the Great War 

By THOMAS JOHNSTON 
(Editor Of "THE FORWARD ") 

■ " ■ . Pkita: Oni: Pknnv. 

"The Forward" Printing and Publishing Company, 
Ltd., 164 Howard Street, Glasgow. 


Thero was lui prcf.aco and ihoro were no olrap- 
tors. The paniidilct opened In 10 point, and tliis 
was the ininHluolion. I'lic pamphlet was divided 
l)v eii^lu cross-headings. 

The inlroditciorv secliou indicted Capitalism 
in terms that can he considered to-day : - 


*■ Oipiialisni can have no notion of commonweal; 
it can have no i>atriotism, since its very nature i-^ to 
■Slick, leccli-like. fur iiroljt -irrespective ip’ any 
national .or social consideration^ and a mil ion’s U?ur 
o) liislrcss and iwlrcnfily is Caf>itaHsni's hour of 
tircatcs! opfnrlunlly. Durintr a war in which the 
nation is tijuditing for its life. Capitalism will niise ns 
rate of interest upon money loans; it will nurLa*;e 
its freight charges; it will raise its .land rents; it will 
increase its charges for coal, iron, and foi^d; it wdl 
hold ut> >upplie'» ot vital conunodilies; it will, in short. 

. exhiljit itself even more nakedly than it ‘h^es in times 
of pi*aci*, as the real enemy of the /’cn/’/c. 

'Fhc il'ilics arc in the orit»inal. 

folinston ])rocccdcd immedi.'itely to dcime the 
pttrj;o.sc ot his j)am])hlcl : - 

" d'lie i»nrpf>se of the follow ing citations and ex¬ 
tracts from the admissions in the Capitalist Press 
during the three year*; of the C.reat War is to supply 
in accesCihle form a massed, unanswerable case 
against the Capitalist system- an arsenal of authenti¬ 
cated fact and figure, to which every Socialist may 
turn in his daily task of sweeping the scales from 
the eyes of his fellows.” 

‘ In view of John.ston’s present po.sition in the 
Cabinet, no one will venture to ciiiestion the 
authenticity of his (|uotations. These were pre- 
.senied bv their compiler—fnr Johnston compilet 
rather than wrote, since he is not a j^reat original 
writer or thcjwist- tinder suitable headings as 
follows 

HIGH FINANCE: THE PRESS TURNS KING’S 
EVIDENCE. 


The first War Loan in 1911 was at .T- per cent, 
intercsl to the moneylenders. The second War .oan 
was at 4 '. per cent., and tho.se i>atriotic invcstij^rs who 
^ M I..er ccm. 

dlowed to transfer into the new 4i per cent Cf'^n 
a clear gift of 4 millions a year ’ 

(he monevlenders. I hen when, 41 uer 

third War 1 oan at per cent, was issued, the 41 per 
ro ut. rals..l to tlu- prolils on t |0 now an. 

f- I I I vT Tho C.htuKr..' IlcniUI mildly criticised 

^"'aI lo-i.l lliroo writers have dealt with the money 

nosition'at the o.tthro’ak of 'y.’’ 

\fr Oswal.l Stoll, ami .Mr. l•rederl.•K I empk. i.ac 
adls Hitlt the’ hanks- had no money to lend tho 
Covernmeiit, that they svert . ‘^.^j ('.^.nVpc'then 

that the hankers interviewed .Mr. Id > h » 


L :ai.. ...M i>f :iu l*..\clu'.|iui. and “In did ivti viliiiig 
M-V ask‘. .liin , • d«-” I'-, hank ^ w ■ ii* ^hiit ii>r l«tin 
I*- Ml 1 ! '\d ::.it niillitti!^ ot |i.)un«i ' worth 

..t -iitti- piiii'.rd m noli in Mack and l(K, 

i.i-ti . in ri*d iol«»ns ,)^ and handctl i»\rr tlii- money, 
hackcil hy tin* in .|ii o. t),. Stale, lo the hank- upon 
leim^ that ha\i lu vi t been diNeloseil lUit, euiiou*‘ly 
I noULli, the hank- were ...>11 lending h.iik at inlere>t 
to till* Stale, the eredit- whieli the Stale had -<> 
obligingly loiind lor ilu’ hanks, and Mr. 'I'emple, in 
hi- “War h'inatue atul the Wurket,” relate- how he 
i- in po--.es,ioii of a eireiilar sml out hy die hank- 
lo privau* individuals, advising iliein to liorm*' eredit- 
froiii die hank- ai .1 per eent. and lend them to the 
(lovernmeiil at I jier eent. 

.Money,” declared ilie hiiianeial \’e:e<, "is at last 
Coming into iis own. . . 

In .March, Pdh, the Ihuik of l*ngland wa^ i-suing 
adverliseinenl- in the press as follows; 

" Ir Yoi’ i*,\NNoi I'll.nr.” 

'■ If yon eannol light, you ean help your eoimtry hy 
investing all you e;in in jier eeiit. l’.xelie(|uer Ponds. 

. . . Unlike the Soldier, tho Investor runs no risk." 

jolmslini ipioles ihe hviding .iilicle from the 
(tlasi/Oh* Herald, for Monday, May 29, 19 Uj. 
conij)laiiiing that war inve>tmcid was regarded 
” not as a />r7/rm/h’ duly, hut as a frofit-uiakifuj 
un'diitui;” McKemia’.s .dalemeiil as lo the power 
of the banks in the House of C'ommons, 
Hansard, August l.'i. PMP; Manchester duar- 
dian's coniplaim .against the bankers, September 
9, 19U); (tlas(/(no Herald, ()clol)er 4, 1916, on 
ihe invesling public; and the lyatlon, June 1917, 
denouncing war loans and inllalion. 'riiesc 
(luol.alions m.ake amazing reading. 

Johnston lurn.s lo co.al in these terms of anal- 
} sis .and indiclmenl - 

COAL: SINGING THE NATIONAL ANTHEM, 

THEY RUSHED ATTHE NATION’S TH RO AT. 

Wecording to Mr. Smillie, the coalmaslers declared 
that their costs of production had heeii raised 50 ptj 
cent, hetweeii I lecemher, 1914, and hVhrnary, 191.5. 
Ihit there was no increase in wages during that 
period. The 50 per cent, increase was hogiis. and 
was merely an excuse lo raise prices. 

Welsh Coal Shares have risen since ilie onthreak of 
war hv ()0 per cent.— {lidinhurph tii'ennui ,.\c;c.f 
15/3/15.) 

'fhe Hoard of Trade Committee to^cnqiiirj.* into the 
rise in the cost ol coal reported (]). 7, C il. 7866) that, 
whereas the total increase in the cost ol iiroducticm 
and iliNlrihiUioii was at most 5s. per ton, the owners 
and dislrihulors had raised prices hy irom 7s. lo lls. 


piling to rran(<‘ .md Itidy; :ind the South Wales 
coalownors Insisted on being allowed to charge the 
homo consumer what they had to be prevented Irom 
charging to the French and Italian importers." |u,, 
liilliii}* and -ixpener a ton i: ltd. pt r • wt., 

^nnu’t- who hiirncd Iwn cwl- .1 \\iik had tluirfiti^. 

Id find an extra irihiite t*- the inalowiur- of three¬ 
pence a week, or 15-. per annum, 

In the Cniled Collierie- t'oy . Ltd . raii-id 

l.56,tKM) tom of cnal les. than they liad Iai^ed in 1014. 
yet their profit- had increased hy £2(K),OOd 

SHIPPING: THE PATRIOTIC SEA PIRATES. 

How the shipowner- have plundered the piihlic 1>, 
siiice Mr. Honar Lav.’-- adinisduti about hi- r.svn 
investments in shipping shares (sre Hre-s, 4/7,M7), a 
mailer of cnmimm notoriety; hut the -tudcni of 
Capitalism knew about it hmg, long ago. .\fur live 
months ot War in January. 1615 the C‘>-of>rrati:r 
A’crc.f indignantly referred to tin increac in 
freightage from the Argentine (IH. 5d. to 5 Ut. ptr 
ton) thus ; - 

'file sdtnewhai hnig exverpl /leclared that, 
since the I’ritish Navy had swept 1 lennan 
shipping (dV ihe se;is, i’.rilish shipping yoinpaiiies 
were able to wring eXUirlionale prolits out of 
r.riti-h consumers. Johnsloii jiroceeds lo (juole 
the .tournal of Continerce, November 27, 1914, 
the shipowners’ journal, which staled precisely : 

” (iernuDt ships hcimj s^iOepI off the seas, 7 ce 
^lare noio no serious competitors in the carryinu 
trade of the 'loorldd lie (iiiolcs the ll’estern 
Mail, as staling that new shipping companies 
are bein.g formetl, one with ” Lard Rhonda, the 
L'ood Contratler, at its head.” 'fhe same jour¬ 
nal said : “ - / state of 7oar exists, and 'loith it 
the chance of eiKtnnous proeds.” 

John-ton collected a vast anttiitiU of data show¬ 
ing how the war increased shipjjiiig profits. 
Space does iU)t jjermil i|iiotaiion of these inter¬ 
esting details. He conliniied : 

'Hie StatUt gave the net -ihiiiping profits for 1915 
as 25() millions as against 20 millions in 1915. _ Kveii 
.after deduction of their excess profits ta.x ol .50 i>er 
cent, ihis was an increase of 545 per cent. Much 
ingenuity was shown in the methods hy which the 
excess profits tax was evaded, fine such method 
(see London Time.<, 27/12/15) was for shipowners in 
charter their ships to friends in neutral countries at 
verv low rales, yiehling the shipowner a nominal 
profit of, SUV, (I'per cent, for the year; lie ihus 
escaped the excess profits lax, and ihe friend, being 
a iieiural anil not suhjeel U' excess protil** lax, made 
a fortune; at the eiul of the year ihe shipowner aiul 
the friend quietly shared the booty. 


per ton. 

The coalowiiers refused for 5i months even do 
confer nationally with the miners over a demand for 
increase in miners^ wages, and the A i’»i' .Statesman 
(April. 1915) estimated that ” Kvery week the 
employer.^ ean delay the inevitable increase of wages- 
means in the agreeable something like a quarter of a 
million pounds sterling in addition to their profits. 

.A coalowner. Sir .Arthur Markham, .stated in the 
1 lon.se of Commons, that before Italy joined us in 
the war^ Hritish owners were selling eoal to Italy at 
17s. 61 I. per ton. The day after war was declared, 
ami Italy became our .\lly, the price was jumped to 
54 s. per ton. 

d'he Cabinet hided its time until 85 per cent, of the 
colliery output had been contracted for a year in 
advance at high jirices before it announced its 
farcical scheme of limiting jirofits. The cidlicrs had 
reached llie limit of endurance. South Wales went 
on strike. L’nder .the C.overnment’s Hill, coal for the 
Navy, for the Mercantile Marine, for export abroad, 
lor Vhe making of patent fuel, in adidtion to coal 
alrcadv contracted for, was exempted from price 
control (Clause 4. Suh-scction 5). iMiially the Cmvcrn- 
mciit agreed to the men’s term, and when the trouble 
was over the (;iasgo7e Herald (2()/7/L5) c(>mmcntmg 
on the whole knavish business, declared that 1 he 
tender mercies of the coal rings arc cruel. 

Mr. J..iiatl.an Sanuiol. M,I>.. rstiinatea (A/<»iW,«kT 

amodian. 2.1/7/15) llial the new / 

Prices Act •• woi.ld increase He coalmcners pluidr 
l)v £70.000,000 per amuim; Sir .yrtluir M.-irkham. .%l.l .. 
said the new limitation would increase his profits h\ 
U per Inn; and Mr. Knncinian. m inlroducinft Ins 
P.dl. said that “ within tl.c past year the " 

Great Hritain liad increased nrices to tlu Hritish 
neoide to the extent ol £ 20 , 000 , 000 . .\lr. \pn l.t 

Omnx in his vohnne "The Deadly 1‘erd," declared 
that " Coal .lelivoro.l in l.ondon at 16s. per 1""''‘‘'"y, 
the war is now delivered at notlnntr less than 40- 

per ton.” • I * 

Hut when the owners’ ).rofits wore hunted to at 
increase d 4 s. (ler ton over pre-war rates, there 

Cttentl Idd 

trcquemix mi/V io) each transaction a<ldcd 

i( 1(0 Tlie (lovernment gave them permissio I" Hkt 
it md orsVptetnher 2.1rd. 1016, the AVk- '.i/erma < 
I ’l l IIS w’hv • ” became necessary, tor dqdo 

inatic reasons, to restrict the price ehare-.e,! tor coal 


<^hortly after the outbreak of war, 247 .>hips were ; 
.sold to 'freight owners. The Covernment admiifed ■ 
that two tlcets of shins had been transterred to the 
.American iTag iCla.ujoie Herald. 28/7/16). The Japan 
Mail Steamship Company transterred jlyelt to me 
Japanese Hag, and now calls itself the 
Kai<ha. For the six months ending 51<i Manh, 1 1/. 
it reapetl £2,215,524 in profit>. 

The Ciovernment secured 52 interned (lerman sliq»- 
from Portugal, hut instead of u<ing them to hreak 
shipping ring prices, obligingly haiuled them o\ 

Messrs I'urness.Withy & Company, the shipowner-, 
to “manage.” {Ilam^ard. 25/8/16). 

Mr. Henry Maciver. chairman of the ^ 

North Wales Steamship Company {Lreerf^ool ^‘ 

1 / 11 / 16 ) toUl his shareholders th J 

a idlt i:. lakioK a!lvan.a,e of the ’ 

order to henclit themselves at the country - r^l'r 
. . Shipowners and others, lor their o«n "•d ''''*’;'' 
•iienefit. had .ptite unncce.sarily o" 

still further'inereasint: the cost ol looiUtnlt' n 
consumer. ...” - m-v 

The Pitndee Tele(jrahh and Vast (16/6/1/) ^ 

Freightage rates have been increased more tlui 

teitfCld. and the entire co^t has tallen on the 
consumer.” . 

owners were eharfjin); depreciation at current w 
prices on their ships heforc iiaymt: excess ,,rolils lax 
Sir John Kllerman. whose “recreation is looknii: 
f,/r investtnents." is f^l’i'>'>-""f 
of what shipping is lett. Already Ite ' 
worth of ships, over one-oi)-hth ol Hntish liner 
tmnJaee of more than l.Olltt tons-more than the 
lonnaKe of the entire mereantde marine ot lt;d\ - 

(Daily Chronielc. 

You understand now what the Uritish t •'‘"“M',''. 
means when he refers to "'Ihe I-rccdom ot the Sea^. ^ 

I'ndcr the caidion, “ ICe’e’i/.'' i» tlu- l\ heat, 
Tohnstem ne.'cl doall wiih the war comcrn.i: ot 
wheat. IK’ proceeds to tndiel the bakers as 
follows: — 

In XuKUst, 1014. the titasnow Master o-akwr* 
Association proimsed to raise the pr.ee ol 
loaf hv a penny. The rmtod yo-operat.ve Ikak n^ 
Society refused, savinn there was no need '"G 
increase. The Master Bakers’ Assoe.at.on .imcl'> 
droiiped their (iroposal. . . 

In Ihe House of Gommons Mr. 
that “ I Ihs of wheaten bread were ’‘'"'"l- "J 1/ 
for 7.1,. whilst in I ondon the price was ,ust hull as 
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muolj (A\\v Staic.fman. 11, 11 16.) Sir 

l'iaiK'i> Xychstcr. ai ilu' AVbroath C'hanibor of (.‘oni- 
nuTOc, saivl tho Ainorioaii Kclicf Comtnittco wore 
H'llinyi the Mh Kuf \o the HelKians at /Id., and 
makinjbi a prolit of 10 per cent, on iIk' l)U'iiness, wliile 
"tho same loaf wa*' hoing sold in Lontlon at 0|d.'’ 
(inidi. A 11 16 ) 

Hv SoptomlH-r, 1015, the Hoard of ’Prado l.ahonr 
tia/olio \\a-- announoini; that tho retail prioo of 
working; ola<> food had inoroaso<l 40 por oont. since 
tho iR'iiinnin^ of the war. Hy July. lOlO, it had 
incroaNctl hy p 5 t>or coni. 'Phe l.oiuion 'I'imcs (14/8/16) 
declared that "the supply of wheat on i>assaKe is 
, fair,' hut the stocks are in speculative hands.” 

The V/u/jV/ disciisse*!! the “ l.oiuion .Wheat Corner,” 
and askvil «lispa<sionalely whethef " ilie present 
witldudtlers of imported w heat ” would get ” lloipe 
wilh their 7s, or, 8s. i>er quarter, profit,” or would 
.-they hold on loo long aiul he "caught with some 
200*000 quarters" on haiul when the new suppli’cs 
came in; and the Titiu's (17,‘8/ Ui) sai<l that tluMe’were 
l2tltHXl_quarlers (if wheat more-in the-A'ountry than 
there had been in the spring, yet the loaf had risen 
t.» ^>d. 

While lUitish bread was being diluted owing to 
hour scarcity, cargoes of wheat were being sent to 
Sweden (/hii/y .V(’:ca'. 10/5/17). and the Vork'shirc 
7V/(\»/r(i/»/i (21 5/17) reported that three large 

slcamer.N with grain from Kngland to Sweden liad 
been torpedoed by the (ierman submarines. Yet 
Sweden, they told us. was a i)ro-(Ierman country, 

(’/'() he C())i{iniiC(l. 


ISLE OF MAN ACT 


The official text of thi.s Act is a.s follows :— 
Is/e of Man (neteniinn) . let, T41. 

4 & 5 (Iko. 6 C’li. 16 . 

CHAPT1«:R 16. 

:\.n Act lo enable persons detained tinder jiowers 
conferred under the Riner^encv Powers (De¬ 
fence,) Acts, 19.59 and 1940, or the Aliens 
Restriction Act. 1914. to he removed to ami 
detained in the Isle of Man. [lOtli April 1941]. 


RRKAMr.LlC 

Removal of detained person.^ to Isle of Man. 

4 iK: 5 t leo. 5, C; 12. 

1. A person detained in pursuance f)f powers 
conferred under the I'.inergeiuA Rowers (De¬ 
fence) Aets 19.59 and 1940. or under the Aliens 
Restriction Act, 1914. may, in accordance with 
(lirecliifns given by the Secretary of Slate, be 
removed to the Isle of Man and detained, for 
the whole or any part of the period for which 
the order or direction for his detention reinaitis 
in o|)eraiion. at any place in that Island, and 
while so detained, and while being removed from 
the I'nited Kingdom to any such ])lace, or from 
any sucli place lo the Ibiited Kingdotn, shall be 
deemed to be in law till custody. 

2. 4'liis Act may be cited as the Isle of Man 
(Detention) Act. 19 11. 


"THE NEW LETTRE DE CACHET." 

The Sfcctalor, London, under the heading. 
The Xeia Letlre de Caehet, has published some 
correspondence on the subject of Isle of Man 
Ih'tention .let, which received the royal as^enl 
<»n April 10. 

We reproduce two letters; one from the pen 
of f oinniander (leolfrey Rowles. R..\., which 
appeared in our contemporary for March 2S 
last; and ^h^^» other from the pen of (.'aptain 
Arthur Rogers, ().!’».R... lion .'Secretary, Libertv 
Kesloralion League, which was i>ubhshed on 
April 11. 

C'oininander I’.owle> writes; - 

Sir,- Parliament was Invented to curb the Exccu*^ 
tivo In defence of EnRiishmon's liberties. The right 
of trial before prolonRod imprisonnient is one of our 
most cherished liberties. The guilt or innocence of 
suspected persons ought to bo quickly established 
in open court. Exorcising its true function in 1679, 
Parliament strengthened the Common Law by pass¬ 
ing tho most famous of tho four Habeas Corpus Acts 
to enforce tho right of personal freedom by provent- 
ihg prolonged imprisonment without trial. Lord 
Clarendon had previously boon Impeached for sending 
persons In custody outside England, where they 
could not be tried. Tho 1679 Act forbade English¬ 
men to bo sent prisoner to Scotland, Ireland, Jersey 
or any place beyond tho seas. It made the commit¬ 


ting of any man to prison out of tho realm the one 
praemunire unpardonable even by the king. This 
was expressly to prevent persons from being removed 
from tho jiirisdiciion of English courts. 

The present Parliament has already been called 
the " Suicide Parliament " from its having abolished 
its own privileges on December 11, 1940. The present 
Government is now asking Parliament to plumb still 
lower depths of infamy by passing a Bill, with the 
short title of tho " Isle of Man (Detention) Bill," 
to reverse the Act of 1679 by giving the Executive 
power to send prisoners out of the jurisdiction of 
English courts, to the Isle of Man, where the Execu¬ 
tive could imprison them indehnitciy without trial. 
Although this Bill-has only two sentences, they are 
enough to destroy our liberties. The Home Office 
is trying to rush this Bill through Parliament. If 
Parliament. passes this Bill, it would enable the 
Government, under pretext of fighting Hitlerism, to 
get rid of persons inconvenient to It, without the 
possibility of/their beng brought lo trial—a practice 
which led to our Civil War nearly 300 years ago. 
If Parliament still further abdicates its function by 
passing the two fatal sentences of this Bill, it will 
have denied a natural right of man, older than 
Magna Carta, which did not invent the right, but 
only affirmed it. Is it possible for even this Parlia¬ 
ment to sink so low?—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY BOWLES. 

.25 Catherine Place, S.W.l. 

C'lplain Arthur Ro^q;er.s wrote ;— 

Sir,—In your issuo of March 28, Commander 
Geoffrey Bowles’s letter, under the heading "Tne 
New Leltrel de Cachet," criticised the Isle of Man 
(Detention) Bill, which is to reverse the vital pro¬ 
visions of the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 by 
authorising the Executive to trar.oport unconvicted ■ 
British subjects out of the jurisdiction of tho 
English and Scottish courts. In your last issue, 
under the same heading, Mr. H. P. Garwood’s letter 
avers that " the normal proce'sses of the courts 
are insufficient protection against Fifth-columnists, 
&c., and defends the " locking up of all those against 
v;hcm there is even the least suspicion." It does 
not reply to Commander Bowles’o objection to the 
transportation cf iinconvicted subjects into what 
must amount to outlawry. 

I have not heard of any argument for the retention 
in full of tho "normal processes of the courts" 
v;here suspected traitors or enemy-agents are con¬ 
cerned. All are agreed that the Executive must be 
empowered to act promptly in apprehending such 
persons. The granting of special powers, however, 
calls for seme safeguards against injustice to loyal 
British subjects. The ir.'sue raised by Commander 
Bowles is, clearly, whether the Executive, particu¬ 
larly tho unidentifiable denizens of the Home Office, 
should be encouraged to break, or evade, the law. 

The original Defence Regulation 18B authorised 
detentions of suspected persons for an unlimited 
period by order of the Secretary of State "if satis¬ 
fied . . , that it is necessary so to do." This 
Regulation wac repudiated by Parliament. The 
revised Regulation, novj in force, states that " if 
the Secretary of Stato has reasonable cause to 
believo any person to bo of hostile origin or associa- 
tions or to have been recently concerned in acts pre- 
jud cial to tho public safety or the defence of the 
in preparation or instigation of such 
is and that by reason thereof it is necessary to 
exercise control over him, he may make an order 
in* The Secretary of State, 

have reasonable cause to 
coennL®®’!! ' co.i^rning the person; 

'■casonable cause to believe 
that those facts make detention necessary. The 

R®eulation does 

not merit discussion. It is in no way a judicial 

arbUrari’lv'’2iL‘®,®e'"'''®‘' ‘>cen 

rojectod by tho Home Secretary in ntty. 
five cases, tor reasons unknown 


SIR WALTER SIKILRLANU- 

WANDERER AND SCHOLAR 


nnf Inllln iT.®''’®?."?'”®"®®® "i® Home Secretary is 

no rbarTts "’® H®B«laHon Ls 

SHs/ipss 

tho’Attornoy!G,cL?arhas‘nn®""' 

sponsors St tho ®"® ‘'’® "’'■®® 

light orth^^abovr '■®''‘«a<l I'is letter in the 

is, no doubt un?nt®A ®°.'”'”®'’*s ho would see that he 
KingV judLri^o nl'i”".® '''■**• <hat the 

that namnince trusted, and, secondly, 

Ihe iavTInstoad mrr®'.^ '’® '^®® '» 

revision of rinfon? '^*9ating, if need bo, a further 
servant, Regulation 18 B. Your obedient 


ARTHUR ROGERS. 


38 Bedford Street, W.c.2, 


{Concluded from paf/c 120). 

AN INVETERATE WANDERER 

The explanation of Walter Slriclcland is very 
simple. I f he requires understanding it is 
because of dulled interests and vitality of the 
ordinary. . individual, living under, capitalism. 
Strickland ,\v;is. an inveterate, wanderer. That 
was becau.se his mind, was that of the wandering 
.'Scholar, of the type, that belonged to the Middle 
Ages. aniF played such an important part ui the 
. social histo.rv of the twelfth and thirleenlh .cen- 
. I linens In order .to pursue this Life of learning 
he .found, it was desirable..to..liv.e..and-.to travel 
third class and. to identify his interests' with 
those of .the poor and of the politically weak 
and outcast rather than with the social ruling 
class. He felt that the rich were not too sym- 
j)athctic towards real scholarship; and so gradu¬ 
ally his ideas assumed a propagandist guise. 
He felt the truth was no respecter of parlies, 
inslilulions, social orders, or governments, 
pfence his love of scholarship tended to make him 
a revolutionist. 

EARLY WANDERINGS IN YORKSHIRE 

Waller Strickland lirsi adapted him.self lo 
this life of wandering scholarship in Yorkshire. 

Although he was horn in I.ondon and edu¬ 
cated first at Harrow and spent much time in 
T-ondon during both his Pfarrow and Cambridge 
days, he i)assed a* great deal of his early years 
studying the natural history of Yorkshire. It 
is easy to understand how he came to take up this 
pursuit. 

^ Strickland was devoted to his mother, who 
died when he was a boy of thirteen. Two years 
later his father married again and Walter Strick¬ 
land was opposed to the second marriage. From 
that time on he reserved himself from his family 
and plunged into a variety of intellectual pur¬ 
suits. During his. student days he returned a 
great deal to Yorkshire for the purpose of study¬ 
ing conchology, otherwise the science of shells, 
which ha.s, fallen rather into disrepute because 
modern science maintains that the entire moluse 
must he studied. Pie also took up the more im- 
poiianl study ot mycology, or in plain words 
the science ot lungi. An article conlrihuled lo 
the .VaTtralisf for June, 1889, enables us to fol- 
knv his wanderings through Yorkshire: from 
early Xoyemher. 1874. lo late October. 1888. a 
lieriod of fourteen years. Some part of this 
period imisl have been spent in ct^mpanv with 
I'1 eelhinkers. When I stayed with him in I'rance 
in 1912. he lold me a great deal about the old 
I'reelhoughl movement in Yorkshire. 

In his .\ atnralks't article W aller Strickland 
makes :\ list of the fungi that he presented earlv 
III 1SS9 to llrilish Mliseum. I'eforc pre- 
.^antiiig them he went through his specimens care- 
tully and compared them with those lo he found 
m tile classified collection at the South Kensing- 
lon Xaliiral llisiory Museum. His collection 
was inade for self- instruction, and conseiiuenlly 
contained m.uiv extremely common and widely 
dilhised species. It represented a fairlv general 
scheme of iiivcology. hut also incliTded some rare 
and curious specimens, some of which lie felt 
wciv peculiar to ^*ork■shire. At that time, 
nivcologv w.is \i(.‘\yc(l as a recent branch of 
natural history. I he specimens presented hv 
Sllicklaiid to the Rrilish Museum covered thirty- 
one (liltereiil orders of fungi. In presenting 
them he listed the place wliere he had discovered 
the specimen and the date of discovery. 

\U* Imd that during the>c fourteen vears 
Walter Strickland returned again and again to 
the Rond Wnnd at Roynion. to :he l ow W*ood 
l.* the ;.rove. t(i the .'^au .Mill, m the Xortli 
Wood, to tin* lliird Ridge, to the Hrindale 
I laiilahon. lo the .Meadows .and t(t t!n- l‘.oianic.al 
'laia ens. We discover iliat he collect.-> 

IHcnhar lungi at the cliff bev.md Seawhv die 
Mca<Mw between Ayi=,n and Sm iH.-iinli 
M^ad-ws by the IXk. a!>ove !L mi. rh. I-,, 

I l.mtation lietweon Ide-ekioii .an.! Se.oi ; : \\s 

him expluriiiii- ihe Fine slump, .iLecc R.-l-in 










TIIK woni) 
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llDod’s r.av and delving Inin ifu- t^di-jxnuls ai 
llihU'idi'S. W- tnid- fun.i;i in the dilY alM)\c 
r.irnclian I’.av. ainl a^'ain ai iIk* at I'ik-y. 

( laaNionallv he .i:i>es inln I.inoolnj^hirc and e.\- 
)»lnrc'- llie Walotii lllU 'I'np m* tlie \'icaray:k- 
t harden al Ai»i»lel>> . 'riuso nanu- are nienlinned 
iiiil in nialer m lisl ihe plaee^ cxjilnred l»y Sir 
Waller Strickland at tln> perinil. l»\U in >hnw the 
pari ’placed in develi»pin- hi- rnainini; interest.- 
in natural hi-l*»ry durin.u this period in York 
-hirtv 

[li- first essay was pnhli>he.l diirint; ihi- 
|)eri(jd. It caiiisisis ni notes and observations cil 
the lUnns nl -and he nbscivttl al Uedcar duriii;» 
the yeai- 1882-3. This essay is a most interest¬ 
ing -iiidv in the -ynnnelry of nature. 1 he author 
doe.s nut content’ himseli with mere ^cientitic 
..l.-icrvaiion. bin plunges iiiio a yroai ckal oi 
pliilosf.phv aiiil urilc> oi ihc bcliaviour nt tlic 
win.l. an.'l ilic pari It plays, uiili tlic lorcc oi 
puclrv. Wlicn one consider^ lii> lalor lolk-lorc 
iransl.itions aiul then turns bal-k to his oh.serva- 
lions on the form of sand at Kedear one realises 
llial liis earlv work eoiitained the promise of his 
later ainhiti'ous studies in ilie appreeialion of 
folk-lore. 


BUDDISM : 

THE DUKE’S STRICTURES 

By A. A. MORTON 


-etiint; n|» the wrou^; ‘.au-v . cein^ injury to 
himseli is iujury tn hi- hrother, a i»art <0* the 
Aid. and hence a )»arl oi him^elt. 


til 

M 

til 


{Mr. Miirlon wruto 
i*)rni of a leUcr, 
publi-ili it as an i 


lii- 

Ittil 

'av 


ilefeiui <»l Ituddliism in the 
\M‘ llitniv’lil It wa- hetter to 
h. .1 I 


HARROW'S ADVENTURERS 

Waller Strickland was sent to school al Har¬ 
row in the same term as K. Ik CnnninKhame 
(iraham, who die<l in 1936. I)urini»; a .part of 
his life I iraliam was also a y>oel. a sticinlisl. reliel, 
traveller, etc. Cienerally he was a character who 
must have had very ’much in common with 


I feel 1 cannot let the Duke of P.edford’ 
siriciures on lUiddliism pa.-s without romtnem. 

His (Irace recommends a hook by a C'hrlsiian 
])riesi to an enquirer to the respective value- 
uf Christian anti Puddhisi approache- to Truth. 
Xaiurally. the I'hrisiian mu.st have a bias In 
favour of his own ftu’in of relij*ion, looking 
ihrou^di the Christian spectacles of his father, 
his heredity, his church. . d'he result is inevitahle. 
and we a repetition of the exoteric exydana- 
lion 111 the sublime leaching of i iaulaina the 
Pudtlh.'i on the tn’.' hafH, and on the other the 
old Christian emphasis tm the concejilion tif ’an 
anthropomorphic, exlra-cosmic t iod to whom ilje 
la/y thinker can turn when he finds the tireek 
])hilosopher’s aiKice “ ls.X( )\\ niNSJ!.!-!' 

pills too hard a task before him. 

Docs not much of the controversy turn on the 
interpretation of .such words as ‘‘(iod” and 
“desire”-? If a man cannot inlerprci It) him- 
sclf the ihiny^ that is hi.s SIHd', how can he begin 


Anti the gtial? How imt into words a magni¬ 
ficence heyontl apprehension by the licinl though 
the true ht\irl of m;in ma) have perfect vision. 
Wh.'it power ha- a dn>p of water delerminctl to 
maintain its spherical identity eomparetl with the 
same drop united with it- fellow in the ernsh- 
ing immensity of an tn’ean wave? 'fhe egotistic 
drop will start :i long jieriod of disintegration 
before it again gets a chance to augment the 
sum of divine-human j)Ower, for. “ he wlu* Would 
-ave his life shall lose it.” a truly occult saying. 
The immediate goal is therefore work tor 
l^rolherhood. ‘ l.ive the life and ye -hall know 
of the doctrine “--the life of personal -ervice. 
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New and Revised Edition. 


keady Xext Month. 

RICHARD CARLILE, Agitator 

11796-18431 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES, 


Itv 


GUY A. ALDRED. 

.\- the \N(»Ttli t»f a man. du- worth i»i hi-» tra«le, 
in vice ver-a. .\- du- woidi <»t lii^ lra<lc. tlic worth 
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f»l the mail.’' IhdtTol. 

" \\ lio i- die more liiMiiiureil lo-ilay, Sfu raie^ tir ilu* 
magistrate wlio inaile him drink the hemliKk “ I hid 
*' III (’.'imloiir, in iiidependency of juilgment, in perfect 
moral ^carles^ne-- of cliaraeier, Carlile cannot he 


moral iearie--ne-- oi viiarat. lei, vaiiiie eaiiiiin in 

must nave nan \li\ imo-n m ^ - paralleled among die pnhiie men «tf hi^ time.’"—f/Von;c 

-tru-kl mi! .\l Harrow iticv nuisl liave inllii- lo approach the wider conception of an iinper- j,uol< llolyoahc. 


enced each other. In 1914 k'niininghame (Iraham 
liecame a rabid patriot and denounced in very 
ahii.sive terms the sociali.sis with whom he had 
liecn associated formerly. 

Strickland also supported the war lor a short 
period and then repented of idenlitying" himself 
witii its horrors. He never abused, however, 
those who were opposed to war for the great 
characteristic of his thought during the whole ol 
his suidcnt days and right on to the end ot his 


sonal Deity, of the I.aw and (drder that rule 
•the Universe? May I paraphrase a text from 1 
]ohn IV, 20 and say, ” If a man say 1 know (lod 
and hatelh his hrother, he is a liar; for he that 
knowelh not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he know ” God ” whom he hatli not 
seen? ” 


Again. lUuldhism puls against ” desire,’ 
“ aspiration,” a higher power of the same energy 
directing the WILL to search for that Know- 


lis -uident davs and nglit on to me eno oi ms uucvimg um- . 

ile was :i trcnicncli.iis hatred oi t iulciice attd of ledge which i.s his lurlhnghi, ;• the knowledge ot 
hose who engageti in violence. This is made his own itlenliiy atu destiny, an inherent power 
•erv clear in ids eulogies of Cuddhism. born in each individual Such knowledp is not 

r • I K r kf Hari-fuv that althouLdi her of altainmenl, though inliiitional flashes 

h ts the boast ot Harrow t ‘ ‘ [j ; ^vill certainlv light the path of the earnest .seeker 

raditioiis are conservative, the conservatism » 


largely superhcial. This school claims lo have 
proiluVed verv' many adventurers,” intellectual 
as well as actua’l.' among whom is included 
liyron. 

The headmaster at Harrow was Hr. Ihitler, 
who later was appointed Dean of (llouceslcr and 
became Master of 'I'rinity College at Cambridge. 
Al Harrow Strickland lampooned the headmaster 
in the monthly magazine, called The Tyro Al 
Cambridge he came to understand I’.uller (lincr- 
cmlv and largely sympathised willi the ttneom- 
forl’ahle situation in which the dislmgtiisheil 
pcdtint found himself. Hr. lUitlcr w:is not en- 
tirelv (irthoilox in his theology, and iie had to 
serve ftp orlhodo.w itrlhe I’nblic School to relam 
his position. He 'effected a kind of satiric com 
promise. Strickland hec 
and they retained corre 
Hr. r.iiller’s de:ith. 

During 1S88, whiksl studying Ihe fungi of 
Yorkshire and the sea shells of Hiirhain. Strick- 
l.and found lime to pour ridicule on Trolcs-oi 
lames Steward. .M.l’.. who was 1 nmty lecturer 
in l•■.lementHrv I’hysics at Cambridge, kor a 
shorl lime I’rofessor Steward loimtl it impos.-- 
ible t.) pursue his work as a professor :it (..am 


and 


” Deeds in lioiirs of insight willed 
May be through days of gloom tulfilled.” 

It is a spiritual .science of a magnitude of 
which we have little conception until aspiration 
‘CIS o’.u ' ‘ccl on the beginning of the Tath in 
intuitional certainly. 

The lUiddha’s verbal silence on the Ultimate 
is natural when, realising that something other 
than a proce.ss of intellection is nece.ssary to 
convev any conception of the IXIvi’I'AHLk. 
man’s' hrain-mind stops shorl in the adytum of 
Supernal Truth and he bathes in the great Silence 
in suprvine realisation. 

lilt indeed lluddhism has the most sati.slying 


kichard C'arlile was the greatest imblic man 
of his lime. Xo contemporary e(iualled him in 
courage, public aflTclion. and liherlarian impul.^e. 
Tosterily will rank hi.< fame higher than that of 
Thomas Paine even, no less for the part he 
played in the emancipation of the English Press 
and the enlightenment of the proletariat, than for 
his personal firmness of character. The present 
record is not merely an essay oi historical 
interest, not a dead monument, Imt a live propa¬ 
gandist study, ll is full of the eternal -\Mrit of 
revolt, the lire of freedom and defiance. Uarlile’s 
jail wisdom—with its causliq criticism- of “ law 
and order ” methods of revolt—and the daring 
of his pul)Iishing--wilh its e.ssay.s delineating the 
character of a soldier—arc of special import at 
the present lime. Knowledge of his work" and 
ine.s.sage arc a vital necessity to every toiler who 
thinks that he might he free. 


.•(I :i kind of saline coni- • . struggling soul who fails in 

.came Ins eorrespon k-n n,,!, l,ool<, - The 

spoiulence lo the (la\ oi Silence.” coiUainiiig precepts pul 

. '.I 1..1- in ihi* h.asl. 


into the-hands of nivslic sludcnls in the Ivasl. 
\v(i read ”... if he falls, e’en then he does not 
fall in vain: the enemies he slew in the la.si 
liallle will nol return to lile in the next^ hirlli 
that will he his.” .so that truly “each failure 
is .success.” h'or the doctrine is hiised (>n the 
scientific law /)i cause and elTect. given in the 
New Testament in the sentence “ as yc sow so 

I- . 


I prorc.->»Ji ‘ll v.ciiit i\ew 1 esianieiu m i“v aunn-nvi- - . 

irid-^c proiterlv hectiuse of his (inn sit|>por( of yj. shall reap.”— known in the east as 
Ir tikidslonc' He idnnged into polities al the .,„,i , 1 ,^ necessity tor the ego to leturii to 
xuense of cvervthing else. 'Hie attack oii ^js sowing ol goo.l or had <leeds I" reap 

■triiell and the 'sacrifice of that tlistiiiguishet ,ewaril or imnishment. seeing ni one shot 

itional i-nnsideratitin of any life story will eonvinec one 


i-ish politician to mean imlitieal mierests t.u 
I’rofessor Steward to return to his etIueatK 
,vork and to (ind .solace for his. shattered poh- 
ic;il illusions in the lahuratones at t ainhndge. 

Down to 1S'>2 Strickland was settled in 1.on¬ 
ion or the neighhourhood. During his lliirrow. 
,n.l Caml.ridge .lay.^ he was tor inany years a 
•oiislant visitor to the smoky Metropoh.s. It 
.hat vear he left Ikigland with the intention ot 
-ellling i<ermanently m Italy. He slaye.l m It.il) 
•ight vear.- and then proeeeiled to Aiistriiha and 
\Vw Zcahnil, lava, Singapore and Ceylon. 


of (his, itnd llw doctrine of reinciirnation he 
found the necessary eoroll.ary to thiit ol Karma. 
I'or " rigid justice rules the world. -\s one 
cannot slop the ripples from ;i stone thrown m 
the water, su one cnuiiol .-'top the etlects 
resulting from cau.ses set ‘M* 
natural or s|.iritu.tk aii-1 Kb. hemg 

f)XIv lK‘r law.'i uhtain on all planes, .o 
man lets the past, over which he has no control, 
lake care of itself uud seeks penjetually to avoid 


I' 


1912 BIOGRAPHY. 

Guv Aldrcd first wrote and fnihlished his 
‘•life’” of Carlile in 1905-6. It was published 
serial! v in the columns of the . I (jfw Stic Jour mil. 
kevised and published in the Herald of hci'olt 
in 1911, it appeared in pamphlet form the 
following vear. Lnder the title: Richard 
Carlile : His J^attlc for the Rrcc Rress, it ran 
into 40 page.s of close print and was published at 
one pennv. The author also edited and compilcti 
from The Kcfuhlicau, etc., a collection of 
Kichard Carlile’s Jail Jottings. This was a 48- 
paged painphlel, produced on good paper, and 
puhli.sheil also al one penny. These two 
pamphlets had a largC circulation. The “life” 
was banned from being .sold in London In the 
L.C.C. parks. Xo reason was given. Jail 
Jot tin (js was not banned. These two pamphlets 
gave the reader an insight into the work done by 
this greatly neglected eliainpion of liberty. 

The Truthseeker, Xew York, for July 19. 
1913, devoted over two columns to a review of 
Jail Jottings. W’e excerpt tlie following 

“ A condensed but clear account is given of the 
succession of mock trials by which Carlile was robbed 
of liberty for some of the best years of his life for 
‘ no crime whatever, his convictions being based 
solely on the publication and sale of Paine's works 
and other Freethought and Republican literature. 
The remainder of the pamphlet is devoted to sel¬ 
ections from Carlilo’s writings during his incarcera¬ 
tion The following extracts will suffice to show the 
courage and intellectual capacity of this hero of 
Rationalism and progress, for whom the British gov¬ 
ernment could hnd no better use than to clap him 
into a dungeon for using his intellectual attainments 
to enlighten and uplift his fellow men." 


1923 BIOGRAPHY. 

lu .ApTil-Juno, 1923, ('mv \ldm1 published A 








Tin: ]voiw 


?v w sui«lv o: V. .niilc’s “ liu* ’* in the I'rcc'hinki'y 
ri.is anil iIk |»ro\ :*>n^ I'M2 biography w i'if 

Onnr !iu-il nul j-^vuil in i'.'nk form JuriniL: llu' 
‘<nia xv'ar. U v'lnlviulioil Mu- rop a'is «*! I'U* 
‘ iiu vk riaN.' a'' i ai‘iK U’lnuil his pro^trulioii'.. 
prv'\ii)u^l\ nri Taoiil Ki, I he run 

'.eii':'- Mm> 1'i.'O’.;j'1'*\ weie a< 'ollnW '! 

Dedication; Foreword; The Carlile Family; Early 
Years; An Epoch of Cant and Terror; Lefial Bio¬ 
graphy; Earning a Judgeship; Carlile Turns Pub¬ 
lisher; Iron Purpose and Espionage; Peterloo; Mock 
Justice; Judge and Prisoner; Carlile’s Speech from 
the Dock; Verdict and Sentence; Christian Judges; 
Pious Polemics; Principles and Politics; Mental 
Evolution; Karl Sandt; Thomas Paine; The Instruc¬ 
tion ot Youth; Jail Wisdom; Struggle; Anti- 
Militarist Publisher; Exposing Freemasonry: With 
Robert Taylor; Further Trials and Imprisonment; 
Eliza Sharpies; ‘The Christian Warrior”; Death 
and After; Epilogue; Appendices; Notes. 190 pp. 

Thi> work wa- nni .aily a rocoril of the 
f«*r ilic I’vi-i' Press between and 

K'< kv li rclaiid ;hi.- oronoinie sini^iili.- of the 
working ilie nso of eorrupi indices and 

landed families, and iraecti the interests behind 
reaeiion. ll wa< plainly written, and replete 
witli valuable propa^^and.a faeN. iMaMU the 
jcvie'-vs i)i the time, we make <nme e\lraet> ; 

Tlu' Literary Ciuldc said 

'* A valiant fighter for free speech. ... In this 
well-got-up and cheap volume our readers will find 
a fund of ill-arranged information concerning one of 
the bravest fighters in the ranks of heresy. Carlile 
justly takes high rank among tho author’s heroes, 
and he pays him unstinted tribute. With a candour 
which is commendable, Mr. Aldred mentions in his 
Preface that the publication of the v/ork was declined 
by the R.P.A.—lor reasons which will bo obvious to 
every reader.” 

The rca.-tJiis :irc more obvious to-day. in view 
of ilie speeches made in the House of Lords, 
and the House of ( Vunmons. resj)ecii\ely. by the 
leaders of the k.P..\. 

T/ic Freethinker saiil ; 


csting and inspiring, setting forth tho outlook and 
the spirit of the agitator Carlile, whom Aldred looks 
to as his master In tho struggle towards civilisation 
without superstition and society without misery.' 
The period In which Carlile lived, the cant and terror 
which then prevailed, is portrayed vividly in the 
reproduction of passages from the examinations and 
cross-examinations of witnesses at a prosecution of a 
dissenting minister. Aldred no doubt had his mind 
set on the similarity of the methods of the prosecu¬ 
tion of those days and those that exist to-day, par¬ 
ticularly In relation to his own experiences in the 
Dock. Just to give the reader a taste of the many 
interesting episodes in the book, the following is 
quoted from some cross-examining. . . . From the 
beginning to tho end it is thrilling, it gives an 
agitator's spirit, philosophy, persecution and achieve¬ 
ment on behalf of tho common people. To read of 
Carlile is to read of struggle. What better book 
can you read to instil within you that fighting spirit 
that the Revolution calls from you.” 

The Salisbury J'imes, a well-known local 
li.'ipor. fi.mu.leil in I8f>() and >lill i^oini;,^ .^irong. 
|)ubli^lK*d the folluwini^ nolicc of ilu* book : 

'• An interesting peep into the social life of this 
country a hundred years ago is given in a book 
which has just been issued entitled ' Richard Carlile.' 
It deals extensively with the career of that extra¬ 
ordinary but little-known character, who, in defiance 
of the law, insisted on ptiblishuig Thomas Paine's 
* Age of Reason.’ . . . Carlile was the son of an 
Ashburton cobbler but became a leading figure in 
tiie fight for freedom of thought which occurred at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
author of this biography, Mr. Guy A. Aldred, has a 
great admiration for the defiance of the policy of 
o.licial repression which was displayed. . . . Another 
consequence of Carlile's courage was the abolition of 
the stamping of nev^spapers. . . . This is only a little 
book, but it will bring the curious into the company 
of a number of very outstanding characters in very 
tempestuous times. To their boldness and pertin¬ 
acity, whatever one may think of the views expressed, 
the freedom of the Press of to-day is largely due.” 

Common Cause. Sydney. X.S.W .. Australia, 
reviewed the book and einpliasiscd the .social 
aspects of the struggle, as follows 


I'.nglisli-speaking world. 

Kichard Carlile’s selecled wnlmgs other than 
iho.'-ie included in thi^i volume, will be* publislied 
;is a si'parale work. 

'riie price of this work will be Is. 6(1., paper 
covers. Lost h'ree. is. Md. .Special terms for 
quantities. 


FIRST WOMAN CONCHIE 


rile Paily /Lr/u'C.o' for 1'iiesday. May b, 
carried the story of Haplme Kiek, the first 
woman conscientious olqector, written liy Ililcla 
Marchanl. W'e liave tlie Cda.sgow and London 
editions of the Daily fix press. The story is 
varied .slightly. Botii editbns print pictures of 
Miss Kick. These vary akso. We asked the editor 
lo loan iis'ihe blocks or else to supply the prints, 
charging the usual copyright fees. This approach 
was turned down, apparently on the ground that, 
to publish. a portrait of Miss Kick in these 
columns would affect the course of the war or 
some such nonsense. 

Miss Kiek’s altitude is described by our con- 
lemporary’s special correspondent in the follow¬ 
ing study 

The first woman conscientious objector is Miss 
Daphne Kick, aged 21, who comOs from Surrey. She 
is a shorthand typist, efficient at her job, and she 
will not register under the new call-up for work 
in munitions, the women's services, or on the land. 

Miss Kiek is an attractive English girl. There 
is nothing odd about her appearance or background. 

She just refuses to bo part of the “war machine.” 

Her obioctions—which she has sent in a letter 
lo Mr. Ernest Bevin—are not on the grounds of 
Christian faith. 


” Those who read Mr. Guy Aidred's articles on 
Richard Carlile which ran through these columns, 
will be pleased to know that Mr. Aldred has very 
much enlarged these and has just published a bio¬ 
graphical study of the great reformer. The volume 
extends now to 192 pages, and is being sold at is. 6c1. 
in paper covers, and 2s. 6d. in cloth. It is well ;hat 
the present generation should know something of one 
ot the most heroic figures in the history ot Free- 
Ihcught, and in this work Mr. Aldred has judged 
well in his sketch of the environment in which Car- 
life moved and against which he reacted. The book 
is written clearly and without ostentation, and* we 
wish it every success. . . . Freethinkers will appreci¬ 
ate tho portraits of Carlile and Robert Taylor (the 
Devil’s Chaplain) which the book contains.” 

Ceonie Lanshury. wiih all hi- fauh.s. a man 
of vi* kimliK*.'' luuanis the slrugglv.^ fur 

liherty, wroiu in the Daily Herald: 

Guy Aldred, in ‘ Richard Carlile ' has given us 
the life-story of a man whose one crimo appears to 
have been that he loved freedom of thought and 
freedom of expression above everything else in the 
world. Again and again he suffered imprisonment, 
always for some offence against idiotic laws based 
on the belief that religion would be destroyed if any 
of its doctrines were challenged. We have not even 
yet fully emancipated ourselves from this folly. Guy 
Aldred himself has been In prison many times because 
of his championship of freedom of speech and free¬ 
dom of the press. It is this fact which makes his 
life of Richard Carlile (a publisher and writer who 
lived from 1790 to 1843) so sympathetic and worth 
reading. He writes not only as a lover of freedom, 
but as one who himself has been willing to follow 
at whatever tho cost, in the footsteps of his teacher. 
All Christians should read this book and learn from 
tho story of Carlile’s life and sufferings what 
Christians should not do In order to defend their 
creed. All politicians should also read it because wo 
also are very apt to think that all truth and learn¬ 
ing resides with us, and that cur actions and motives 
should be accepted without question. . . . Richard 
Carlile lived his life in his own way, followed the 
light of his own conscience lo tho end. Such a man 
we can and do respect, however much the light of 
our own conscience leads us to disagree with him as 
to what is truth . . . amongst the clover and intel¬ 
lectual, and amongst those who have no book learn¬ 
ing at all, there are to bo found those who arc 
groat and who are worth remembering not for what 
they have written or said, but for what they have 
done, and amongst those are these two very dis¬ 
similar men, so far as creeds arc concerned Richini 
Carlile and Pastor John Smith.” 


I hi' SncuiUsI, (il;i ■■ •W. nrv;ui of ilu- : 
Lakour l’art\, ireatvd liu w-.rk lo ;» k-i 
review We the followin- p;. . 

” Guy A. Aldred ha*, done well in sotting oi 
life and times of Richard Carlile. The book 
won got up. The opening passages, in which 
llle Is allowed lo speak for himself, are most 


” Among the publications recently received in this 
office is C. A. Aidred’s ‘ Richard Carlile.’ This was 
a very remarkable man born towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, who endured much persecution 
because of his championship of opinions on political 
and theological matters that were not liked by the 
powers that were. A particularly notable thing in 
Aidred’s biography ... is what is said therein about 
the ferocity of the criminal law. The ruling class at 
that time had great contempt for what is called (in 
the vyords of Edmund Burke) ‘ the swinish multi¬ 
tude,’ and consequently, men, women—and even 
children—were ‘ strung up ’ for quite petty offences, 
f-rem 1805 tc 1818 inclusive, seventeen persons were 
hanged for ' petty larceny,’ which means the stealing 
of a sum under £40. For robbery from the person, 
188 were hanged; for horse-stealing, 85; for sheep¬ 
stealing, 43; and for burglary, 199. The special con¬ 
sideration that was given to the money-power is, 
however, indicated by the fact that more persons 
(207) were hanged for forgery than for murder or 
any other felony. Out of the unfortunate 207 persons 
hanged, 176 were victims of bank prosecutions. 
These hangings were ‘ the direct consequence of the 
introduction of paper credit.’ . . . From 1797 to 
1818, np fewer than 313 persons were hanged for 
uttering or possessing forged notes on the Bank of 
England. This was during the suspension of cash 
payments, which enabled a profit of £29,280,626 to be 
made on the 1797 capital of £11,842,000. The Birtish 
ruling c|as:j greatly increased it*, wealth by its con¬ 
trol of the Bank, but its money was obtained by the 
callous taking of the lives of the unfortunate crea¬ 
tures whom it ‘ strung up ’ or ‘ turned off ’ (to quote 
tho heartless terms that were commonly used at that 
lime.) . . 
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She is living in the middle of a badly hit district 
in London, but remains a paefist. What she has 
seen and what has happened around her do not 
shake her from the conviction that we should make 
a negotiated peace with Hitler. ...” 

' There are no tribunals for women, but they have 
the right of appeal to a hardship committee which 
will respect objection ns a reason for application. 

Miss Kiek has offered herself as the first test case 
for a woman conscientious objector. 

I asked her yesterday if she would refuse to take 
down letters which would direct emergency service's 
into a blitzed town. 

” Certainly,” was her reply. ” i would not type 
anything which supported an organisation which 
prolongs this war.” 

I asked if she would help tho injured in a bombed 
building. 

She said: “ Yes, if 1 were a civilian. But I feel 
A.R.P. and nursing are part of the whole organi¬ 
sation for war. 

” I would not deliberately train as a nurse or a 
warden. I could not take on a uniform Job of any 
sort or any first aid.” 

Miss Kiek is not in the least affected by any of 
the raids she has been through, and when 1 asked 
her: “Would you bo prepared to accept a victory 
by Hitler?” she answered:— 

” I do not believe that a victory on either side 
will solve any problem at all.” 

When I asked her if she would go in a munition 
factory she was most emphatic with her “ No.” 

Sho said that those were tho instrumonts of des¬ 
truction which ” to my mind would cause similar 
horrors to that which Britain is now experiencing.” 

On tho question of defending our homes or work¬ 
ing to defend them she said that sho could not 
possibly undertake any wo'‘k of that nature. 

” It would be active participation in tho war,” 
she said. 

So Miss Kiek wont on with her typing in a room 
that has already had its windows blown out. 

Sho insists that sho can take no part In any of 
tho women's organisations. ” Even going on the 
land would be subscribing to the war effort.” 


UNITED SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. 

A sialoniciu di' ilu* Sdcialisl and Pacifist prin- 
l iplcs of this iroNomcMit lias been i^slled in leaflet 
*‘»iin, ■**).;; Fret*. Id stamp. K.X* copies, 6d. 

C ar- invi'.cd lo lK*comc national 

nuMiibiT' and to local L^roiip.s 
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nro over luiliUirv aj'e—iind _vou eiiniKil l)linne 
thoin tor that. 

1 know lunnv giMUiino inon who aro con- 
soiontious ohj(M-tors. My own son is a con- 
Hoiontious ohjoctor. Ilo would prohahly not 


((oiududod from pa.iro lUt). 

It rominds mo of a story of tl\o t::roat poi- 
lurhation which ari>so in ono aroa ovor whoUioi 


Act. 

honos 


n.ine eompletoly within the terms of the 
lie is a politieal olijeidor: he makes no I 
ahoni it. At the Irihnnal every form of press- 
nre was used a^minsl Itim. At the trihnnal he 
.. iisked whether his father haeked the 


lu-taiu 


Lahour Momhor should ho olootod to Spanish (’ivil War or not. M'hat is tho typo ol 


tho ma^istraov, )) 0 ('auso it was tc’arod ho would 
ho hiasod ill favour of tho proletariat. It was 
decided to ohanoo it. howovor, and this Labour 
Momhor. knowin'r tliat there had hoon this 
criticism, would ‘pass a sentence of un days 
where another ma<ristrato would have s^nyon 
only ;*>n days—in order to avoid any criticism 
from the rulinir classes that ho was biased in 
his attitude. This Uill is hoinir presented 
a (lovernmenl of Tories and National Liberal.'^ 
and Labour Members if there is any ditVer- 
ence between them. Some of the 'I'orios have 
served in tlio war, and here I w'ould pay niy 
tribute to every man. wholln*r ho, is in (’ivil 
Iiefence or National l)olenc(‘, w’ho is ti^ihtin^ 
ft>r the things in wliich he believes. Hut how’ 
manv Labour M.P.'.s have fou.irhl on the battle- 
rield? How many trade union loaders? 'I'ho 
lirsi thinir iliat was ihme was to i»(‘t tho Min- 
istrv of i labour to reduce tlu' a tees in certain 
r»‘S(‘rvod occupations from to so that 
evm-y clerk in their ollices should bt* in a 
reservoil occupation. It w'as for tlu' proletariat 
rank ami tile to die in defence of the freedom 
that they had decided they w’antod to preserve. 
’The averaire Labour Membtu* of Parliament 
who is witiiin the aire is not prepared to s(‘rvo, 

■ and v«*t is [»repared to sit silent and not (‘ven 
defeml the ri.uhts of individuals under this 
l*»ilL One would e.xpect some ^emu’osity to 
come from them: but no. they are eaui^ht up 
in tho tra|» com plot (dy. and they »ro on and 
penalise these other men. 

lloforo I finish let mo liivo an example of a 
man who was a conseientions objejetor Init .who 
sncciimb(>(} and entered the Army. I had (*n- 
terei/ into correspohdenci* with this individual, 
ffe was an absolutist. lie would not servo- 
lie asked me for advice. 1 said that l woubl 
;:ivc bim information, but l would not trive 
liim any advice. On all occasions 1 bav(‘ said 
to conscientious objectors. “ You must make 
lip your own minds: diwidt* yoiir course of 
aelion for yourself. 1 am not i^oini: to ail vise 
\mu on(‘ way or the other.*' Afti‘r a time he 
wrote to mo. IL* said that 1 should b{‘ amazed 
to see where the letter i*ame from. It came 
from a military'barracks. In it he said. ** You 
know. McTiovcrn, 1 am afraid you will think 
1 have let you down trmnoudously. but I found 
that my whole social (‘iivironmeut iu my 
home, in the ilistriet, amonjrst my eompanimis 
was so overwbelniiii'Aly ant i-eonseient ions 
(d»jVct(»r that I wa.-i eompidled lo sucenmb. I 
bad m»t tlu* neees.sary courage to lii* a eoii- 
scientions objector, only suthcii'iit coiira^^e to 
be a -Giddier." M’liat was the confi'ssion of one 
man. 

'riieiM' is a lar^o* nnnil)er of p(*ople in this 
country who take tin* view' that i‘onsei(*ntions 
olijci-tors an* cowards, simply pt*opl(* who an* 
evatlin;^: .-icrvici*. 'I'bcy an* w ron^^ in that, 
'riien* may Ik* some p(*opb* who onlv trv to 
cvad«* service and an* not a^^ainst olVerin^^ lip 
ntlicr lives. 1 would say In this I louse and to 
Labour Mcmb(‘rs in the tJovernm(*nt that tin* 
i*oinluct of tin* Seen*tary of Stale for Scotland, 
tin* Minister of llonn* Security and tin* Hon. 
Member for Shipley that they taki* this view 
that tln*^v are cowards liceaiise tbev wish to 
ehan;:e tin* attitinle of people like* ’t)n*<t*. In 
one war lln*y are al)Solutely a>;ainst tin* war, 
and tlien in tin* present war. \vln*n tbev are 
over military a^n*. tln*y are l)aekin^r ip,*. ^^ar 
ami inviting repn-. ion of eon.Keimitions objee 
tors. People say, “ P. it not trite that tbi^ 
conseientioiis objection busiues^ i... ^nlv a 
ramp? ” 'rhey are encouraged to l.elieve it* is Ii 
racki*t because of tln*S(‘ people who have In 
active in opposing war when tbev 
military a^n* and arc lan k in 


mind that was on the bench, lie was a.^^ked 
“ L< it not the ea.so that your fathc*r bai'ked 
the Spani.^h (’ivil War, and would you have 
liaeked the Spanish Civil War? Did you be¬ 
lieve that the Spanish (ioveriimeut w'cre 
ri^ht?,'' that sort of tbin«^. On the 

Spanish position he w'as turned down—al- 
tboliui’b tin* present Lord Privy Seal w'ciit out 
to Spain himself, ami they all backed the 
Spanish (’ivil War. He was turned down be¬ 
cause he said’manfully that the Spanish (iov- 
(*rument w'en* rii^bt in resistiti.ir Franco. It 
was on his {taper. He did not say, and 1 have 
never stated, that 1 wmuld fi.irht for the Sjtan- 
ish jteojtle. All tliat 1 demanded w'as that the 
Sjtauish jteojtle had the ri^ht by iut(‘rnatioual 
law' to jturebase arms for their owm defence, if 
tliev w'anted to. 1 ojtjtosed intervention, and 
bis ()|)|»osition was tin* sann*. (Interrujttion). 
1 do not object to the bon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Noel-P>aker) beli(*vin‘i: that this is a tbor- 
oiiii:hly jtrojter struir^^de and that he oit^i>ht to 
take a rille ami .u’o out t(» defend the jteojtle 
of this couutrv. 


I liave never objecteil to Labour ^fembers 
joiuiuii' the Army,- but I have said that they 
shelter themselves beliiud the fact that they 
arc* Members of Parliament. They w'(*re jtre- 
{lared to declare w'ar and oiicoura^a* the youu<^ 
[)ooj)le to u'o out to lii>ht iu order to keej) them 
and their Parliamentary ‘government ^oin^. 
Ono of the irreat ari;Timents against Tfitler -is 
that he has o|)[)ressed trade iiniohisin and- Par- 
liamentarv i^oveTument. It might be true that 
if In* came* here. Parliamentary gijvernnient 
would have to be defi'iided, and no doubt I 
.‘should (lefeuddt in a concentration cani|>. 'I’hat 
is no reason wdiy 1 should ask the ordinary 
nn*n amLwom(‘n to go out and kei*}) mo in a 
{)rivil(*ged j)Osition in this country. If I be¬ 
lieved that. I ought to go out and defend it 
mys(*lr. L('t us |)ut an end to this humbug 
by j)(*o|)le w’bo an* jiorseciiling the conscientious 
obj(*ctors and by some of tln*S(‘ |)(*o|)le who are 
so v(*rsatil(* that they can change from one 
))ositiou to another in a very short sjiaee of 
tiim*. 'riieri* is the Noble Laily who is sitting 
there. (1 nt(*rru|)tion). 1 am sorry. I made a 

mistake when I said “ Noble Latly." I was 
tbinkiiig rather of what she imagiiu's Iban of 
what she is. Om* would {*\|)eet |)eo|)l(* like 
b(*r, aeeonPmg to her |)r()f(*.<sions of a f(*w yi'ars 
ag(), to d(*l(‘ml tin* rights of eoiiseii'ut ions ob¬ 
jectors ol tin* |>ii'seiit time. Om' would have 
ex|)eet(*d her to o|)|)os(* tin* Pill, b(*eaiis(‘ sin* 
has |)r()l(*ss(*d to stand for fr(‘(*dom, es|K*einllv 
w b(*ii .^be was a im*nib(‘r of tin* Communist 
{larly. 

The Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Home Security (Miss Wilkinson); 

For live years I fought against tin* Nazis while 
l'‘‘‘’pl‘‘ L’i(*d t(» excuse tb(*tu. Wbv should 
light against tlu'in now? 

by are von not in tin* 


wa r 


en 

were of 
wimn ibe\ 


yon 
I not 

Mr, McGovern; 

W.A.A.F.S. ? 

Miss Wilkinson; 

Mr. McGovern; 

1 can <|iiit(* itmicrstaml, when 
into that kind of job at U.'U) 

Ihal llu'v (iin ask ilir iinlinarv sol<|i,.|- t„ liui,, 
and do Ills jol. lot- -s. a dav. 'nial is tl.o kind 
ol sai‘ritic(' wc ari* gi*ttiim. 

Mr. Deputy-Spoakor: Tln« lion 
;:i-llin,u very near lo |>('rsonalilios. 

Mr. McGovern: v,.,.. i„„ | 
niy...||. Ii ,S vary d.ni.ul, r,,,. anvi.odv in inv 
|K>sition to k(*e|) Ironi ja'isonalit 
movenu'nt has be(*n lopit 


I am doing my job lu*r(*. 
is a danin(*d good job. 

|K*o{de climb 
‘»r i* to a wet*k. 


Mt'Uiber i.< 


I .a hour 
al It it- 


ttes. 'PIk* 
n|> on pt*rson- 


Mr. Noel-Baker (Dcrliy): May I nsk wlicdlior 
it is in ordyr for an hon. Moinln-r to attack tlio 
nersonnl honour and conrafro ol' Mcinbora ol 
this House who, throiiKhont many months, 
have shown iniin'cnsc hravery in thoir const it n- 
ciicics hy ludping during the air hoinhardmciit 
which has taken place';' 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: It is never in order lor 
an hon. Meinher to attack the i)cvsonal courage 
or conduct of any individual Memlicr hy miino. 
One can attack a group or a party. 1 endeav- 
onr(‘(l lo rcstniin tin' lion. Mcnilier ivom 
allacking individuals. 

Mr. Noel-Baker: If the hon. Memlier avail,s 
lumseir ol' the Killing yon have just given, is 
lie not acting in a iminiier which is henenth 
nil contempt? 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker: 'I’hat i.s a mntter of 
ojtinion. 

Mr. McGovern: \ enn nnder.^tand the lion. 
Alemlter being nnnoyed, beeaiiso truth aUvay.s 
annoys a consideralde numlter of |»po|)le. It 
W'as all right when they w'eve la.'^hing aero.^^s 
at the 'I’ories before the w'nr Itegaii, but not 
when an hou. ]\Iember, w’ho believe.< in his 
Socialism, has a eonseientioiis ohjeetion and 
states w'hat he believes to ho true, f will 
stand iij) for my ojtiiiions inside this House, 
if it is in order to do so, or outside this House, 
according to my view's ami helii'fs. In my 
estimation, the lHil is the eiilmination of a 
series of acts that have been de.signed to 
{temilise those who have a genuine eonseienti- 
ous ohjeetion ami w'ho have failed to get recog¬ 
nition from' the trihiitials. ^I'he |»enaltios it 
seeks to imjjose are very drastic, in onr 
ojtiiiion. 

Some ])eo|)le may lie ])re|)are(l to do w'ork of 
a civilian character, but the fact that they are 
to be ordered to do so by a court and that 
penalties w’ill* be held over their heads will 
compel a large niimher of tho.se people to 
resist to tho end. In so far as they resist, our 
w’ork has alw'ays been in their defence, w'hether 
in W'ar or in jioaee. \Ve w;ill, therefore, o])pose 
thi.s Pleasure, as coming from a Dovernment 
. wlio, in our estimation, are irav(‘lliug the 
Totalitarianj-oad, and are destined in the'ernf 
to emliraee tin* things wHiieh tlioy profess to l)e 
oiitMo end. I refuse to believe, .as some people 
do. that the Hill is necessary in order to eon- 
duet the war. I believe it is i)art of t]\e 
industrial dragooning that- has taken |>Ia(*e in 
this country against the workers and against 
every j)(*rs()u with jirineijile and indejiendenee. 

Mr. Silkin (Peekham): W'l* have just 
listened to a sjieech which was interesting, 
abusive, irrelevant and mmlilleheaded. 'Phe 
Iron, (lentleman has taki'u advantage of tho 
Privilege w'hieh this llousi' offers of making 
slaml(‘roiis staK'im'tits which 1 am certain ho 
would not dari**to make outside tin's Hous»'. 

Mr. McGovern: 1 will make th(*m in any 
juirt of tin* country you liki*. and 1 have made 
Hn*in outsidi*. I will go further than that. 

Mr. Silkin: It is obvious that the hon. 
Mi'iuhi'r has not read tin* Hill and does not 
know what is in it. 

Mr. McGovern: I havi* read the Hill. As a 
malt(‘r of fact, not only have I rea»l ilie Hill, 
but last uigbl I w('nt (hrougb it V('ry tbor- 
ougbly iiidi'cd. 'I'bert* was searci'ly a i-omma 
that I did not look at. 

Mr. Silkin: If tin* bon. .Mt'mlK*r has rea<l 
tin* Hill, be has not umiorstood it. 

Mr. McGovern: ob, yi*s I have. Yt)u i-an- 
not gft away with that i ln'aj* stulf. 

Mr, Silkin: 'Pin* bon. Momber cannot 
possil)lv have a gri»*v;ince about the Hill, which 
ini|)tt)ves tin' |>osilion of tin' conseii'utions ob¬ 
jector and does not takt* away any of his 
j)rivilegi*s. Ii tbi' ln>n. Mcml^er has a gri(*v- 
anee. it may be against tiie original National 
St*rvicc (.\rmed Forces) .\et, but tlie Hill sets 
right many grievanei's. 'Phe hon. .Member 
made a sjieccli wliieh was irrelevant, and I do 
not fc«*l moved to takt* n|» any of tin* p«)ints 
wliith In* nnnb*: but I think it worth while to 
say one thing. 

Mr, McGovern; I . W'U have to defend vour 
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lo;ulrV>. 

Mr. Silkin: 1 wduM liko tho lu>n. Moml>or 
to say whothio* ho wmihl havo tho llo\ist‘ 
boliovf that ho wants ovoryltody wlto allouos 
that ho has a' oonsoioitlioiis ohjootion tt> 
takon as suih. tnoroly on his owi\ word. 

Mr. McGovern: Tho tost ol oonsoionoo must 
always lu* thr porsonal ovidonot* ol’ tho inili- 
vidnal. 'ri>o lonsoioniions ohj(‘oior is ooinpollod 
i)i many oast‘s to supply ovidoma' to tho 
trihnnal, and in spilo of tho ovorwholinini;' 
oharaotor of tho ovidonoo* projudiood p(M)j)lo 
rot use To aooept it. I am defending these tneii, 
who are genuine conscientious objectors. 

Mr. Silkin: Tho reply of th(‘ hon. ^foinher 
is ijuiie ot the order of his speech, lie did nor 
give a categorical answer whether he would 
have tho bare statement of the conscientious 
objector accepted without any question. 

Mr McGovern: Vos. 

Mr. Silkin: If ho would have it .so— 

Mr. McGovein: Just as in the case of the 
Minister fur Horne .'^ecuritv during the last war. 


PACIFISM NOT IRRELEVANT 

By The DUKE OF BEDFORD 


(The following es>ay is a review of a small pamphlet 
by Mr. .\le.pnder Miller, entitled The IrrelezMuce of 
Pure Pacifism. The editor will give lii< opinion of 
this pamphlet in a later issue. It is published by 
/^ irUsoH. dd Tnzensemt Prire, .SV. Alhaus, Herts. —Til.| 


Mr. Miller’.s criticism of the Peace Movement 
and disconiem with what he feels to he its in¬ 
effectiveness and lack of policy—an ineffective¬ 
ness and lack of policy which he feels can only 
Ire remedied hv peace-workers identifying them¬ 
selves with Socialism—i.s somewhat in the nature 
of a curate's egg. 

Xo doubt the peace movement would have 
accomplished more in the past and would he more 
effective at the present lime it it were more 
united on a dehnilc constructive programme. Mr. 
Miller, as already indicated, feds that this pio- 
gramme should he SociuliMU. I fed that it 

.shtruld be the reform of the monetary and for- 
^eigii trade .Ny.stem as a preliminary to an t-ffeciivc 
survey of . the po.sition and fiirlher diange.s, 
which, when hroughi into being might, or might 
not, .salisty Mr. Miller’s definition of ’* Soci.i!- 
ism ” but which mu.st anyhow achieve tho.se 
ideals ol justice which are the goal of Social¬ 
ism. C)f the fundamciUal importance of iIk* 
reform of ihc monetary and foreign trade svs- 
tem as a condition of peace and jn-lice, Mr. 
Miller, like many pacifists and non-pacifisls, 
Socialists and non-Socialisls, api)ears to have 
little comprehension and, in .so far as this is .so. 
he. when attacking pacifi>ts for their lack ol a 
constructive programme, is a pot calling the 
kettle black, lie also, 1 think, underestimates 
the value of the work and co-operation of those 
who can travel iu» further along the same path 
than in their common opi)osition to war. W ar. 
i.e., f'lrmed conllicl, is not a mere nnimporiani 
siileline in the general conlliel i)elween good ami 
evil, justice and injustice, ll is a manifestation 
of evil of peculiar malignancy, power ami des 
irucliveness, as we can -ee all loo plainly 
especially if we chance to live in homhed area-; 
ami titose wlu) are united only in their opposition 
to war are not united «»n a merely negative basis, 
hut in an active crusade to check or prevent a 
very definite and terrible evil. 

. Mr. Miller is, I think, also mistaken in assnm- 
t inp too readily' that every pacifist, in he useful 
I and worthy of the name, must have a ddiniie 
j l)olilical policy allied to his paeitism. Although 
i I myself have Mich a pidicy ami believe in having 
^ one, I realise that great respect is tine to the 
I? work of those pacifists who’ lake little interest in 
^ ixdilics as the tl-rm is generally nmlcrsluod ami 
who place their opposition to war on a purely 
spirdnal and religions basis, regarding armed 
conllicl as disobedience to (hul .ami an act of 
criminal injustice iloiie to man. 

1 think dial lack of a dcliiiilely i'oiistruclivc 
jirogi aiiinic is, perhaps, more daiii.iging to du* 
eUicieiicv ol tlu* peace im»venieni in lime of 
peace than in time of war hecaiive. when war is 
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actually raging, tho war issue itself provides 
more for pacifists to gel ihcir teeth into—il 1 
may he forgiven the use of such an aggressive 
phrase!“ and an cvcr-|)rcsent reason lor not 
getting slack in mind or action. 

.Mr. Miller’s booklet is weakest in its criticism 
of pacifists who, he suggests, defend Hitlerism 
or favour a negotiated peace. In his allilude 
towards the Xa/.i regime he sliows that lack of 
imagination and capacity for fair jndgmciil 
which is so characteristic of the mentality of the 
British politician and the Ilritish war-monger. 
His emotions are so ouiraged by the bad features 
in the German system that he cannot give honoiiri 
where honour is due and recognise the good. He 
cannot really put himself in another's place and 
realise how die sufferings of die post-war Ger¬ 
many have given birth to elcnicnis of tyranny and 
cruelty in a manner characteristic of nearly all 
conniries where the same conditions are fulfilledj 
and most of all he cannot distinguish between 
sympathising 'leifli wrong'behaviour, and a broad¬ 
minded understanding of liiniian nature which, 
while deeply grieved by an evil, is not shocked 
by it, because it realises how namral it is for the 
frailty of man to produce such results, 

Mr. Miller Jias cvidcnlly obtained his informa¬ 
tion of , European events from the lime of 
Munich to the outbreak of the war from news¬ 
paper sources and has little conception of what 
was really going on behind the scenes. He doe.s 
not realise that true appeasement means some¬ 
thing more than grudgingly and gruniblingly 
giving way when an opponent demands, with a 
threat of force, what jnslicc should long ago 
liave granted. He does not realise how ninch 
evidence there is that Clianiberlaiii merely went 
to Munich to gain time for the speeding up of 
the rearmament programme, giving Hitler good 
reason to accuse him of had faith when he pro¬ 
mised to settle further problems peacefully, by 
the method of negotiation—a blunder none the 
less fatal even if Hiller himself were not sincere. 
Mr. Miller has also obviously failed to Tcalise 
how weak was the case for the Pi3lish war and 
how reasonable were the terms hrsl offered bv 
Hiller in the tirevions March, terms which our 
alliance encouraged the Poles to continue to 
reject. He. I think, mis-states and misunder¬ 
stands the position when he represents the IMlish 
war as one into which the (jovernmeni was 
forced by public opinion. Talking to ordinarv 
people at Uie outbreak t)f the war, 1 remember 
a very general feeling that Poland was twt ait 
adecjiiate rea.son. The Polish alliance, inore^ 
over.’ was arranged, without consulting the 
nation, at a small week-end meeting of Cabinet 
Ministers. The I’olish war, again decided upon 
wilhoiil consulting the nation, was the result of 
the decision of the House of Commons, and pnli- 
lic oi)inioii in support of the war. in so far as il 
existed, was niaiuifactured by the incessant 
propaganda of many of the leading newsoapers. 
To this also may be'allribnled the popnlar'fear 
ba.^^ed. incidentally, on im rea.sonable foniulalioii 
that a negotiated peace must be the equivalent 
to “ having Hiller over here.” 

In his (.i)i)osili()n K. a lu-Koti.ik'd peace. .Mr. 
Aliller aKain .shows liule iin.-i.^ination. Hide Krasp 


ol luunan iialnre and. one iniuhl add. hide 
iiw.arenes.s of the hard a.i,l olwio'ns facts of die 
I'lcsent sitnalion. .V lasdni; peace will depend 
no upon die >nen who sin,, il. nor upon ihe 
naiuie ol the governments in iiower in Cennanv 
'>r tins eonntrv; it will depend on the justice oV 

I (un toreinn pohev after the war is over. If 
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ahandoning war and starting on constructive 
work. Moreover, it .should by now be apparent 
to anv reasonable person Ibal we have no ch;iiice 
1)1 overthrowing the German Government by the 
method of war alone. 

If we do not, or cannot, while war continues, 
pul into successful operation an economic 
svslcin obviously superior to Hitler’s in the eyes 
of all the peu])les of Europe; and if Hiller i.s 
not rash enough to reject very reasonal)le peace 
terms j)ul forward by ourselves and left on 
permanent offer—with the result that he provokes 
revolution, the only alternative is for us to work 
for the elimination of the evil feature of the 
Na/i regime by those methods which, in peace 
time, are open for this purpose. If we can 
show the German people, and the peoples of the 
other European nations an example of a country 
whose inhabitants are happier and more pros- 
[lerous and are making better use of their 
economic resources even than those of Germany, 
then, when fear of military attack and economic 
aggression can no longer be appealed to by the 
leaders of the totalitarian states, their restrictive 
regulations will Tecomc tedious and absurd and 
ihcir power to oppress will melt and crumble 
like snow beneath the sun. 


UNCONDITIONAL^ EXEMPTION! 

Exeter’s C.O.'s Fire-Watching Refusal 

’ 'The Exeter Express and Echo, for May 8, and 
The Western Morning News, IMyniouth, for 
May 9, give prominence to the case of Eric 
Strickland Randall, of 34 East Grove Road, 
Exeter, a 2l-year-old window-dresser, employed 
by Messrs. Colsons, of Exeter. Randall was 
granted unconditional exemption from service 
under the Armed Forces Act when he applied 
to the local Conscientious Objectors’ Tribunal 
in March, 1940. 

Summoned at Exeter Police Court, on May 
8, for having failed to perform fire-watching 
duties at his place of work on April 24th, 
Randall pleaded not guilty, and held that the 
exemption granted by the rribunal applied not 
only to combatant duties but to ciyil, defence 
work, ut whiqh fire-walching was a part. .i 

The Court disagreed with his interpretation 
of the law, told him that the Fire-watchers’ 
Order did not come into force until. January of 
this year, and that he had rendered himself 
liable to a very heavy penalty. Randall was 
informed that the penally would be deferred for 
a week, and that the only grounds upon which 
exem])lion could he obtained from fire-walching 
were those of hardship or physical unhtness.. 

'file Chairman of the llench, .\. (i. Guest, 
said to Randall:- - 

“In tho meantime I strongly warn you to seek 
some advice.” 

We hold that the C'hnirman is in error ami 
the Court’s decision is wrong. I'ire-watching is 
part and parcel of military defonct\ If a man 
has received unconditional exemption, and is 
opposed to fire-walching. ho has no right to be 
menaced and threatened in this way. It was 
tlu* lirsl case of its kind to come before the 
local Court. Il is the duly of the Ministry of 
Labour, and of the Ministry for Home .Security, 
to .see that il is the last case of its kind to come 
before any C.’onrl. 

'riie Acting Chief C'onslable (A. IC RowselH 
staleil that, when informed of the duties rei]nired 
ot him, defendant sent a registered letter to one 
ot bis director’s, declaring that he wished to 
draw the firm’s attention to the fact that he was 
granted total exemption from military, non- 
conihalanl. and civil defence duties for the dura¬ 
tion of the war. Therefore, the letter continued, 
he would not be on call for lirc-walching duties 
<»ii A])ril 24lh or at any other time. 

Randall’s letter conclndcil : — 

” Will you, therofoTA. ernse my name from tho 
rota on which you have put my name without my 
consent or consultation?” 

Robert ]. Ikirton, ilirector of Messrs. Colson's, 
Ltd., saiil Randall llally rcfnscti to do lire-watch- 
iiig because he had a conscionlions t^Liector lo 
performing the duty. 

Inspector Reeve, who interviewed Randall, 
aid defendant replied ili.-a lu did not think the 
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I’irc-Watchinii ()nlor covorod him. as he lia<l 
l<ual cxemiuion. Kaiulall also said lhal lie had 
a ei\nscioiuious ohjeoiioii lo lire-walchini; on 
c«>nsoioniious i^roiiinls as il was p.arl ot ihe war. 

In answ'er to the Maijislrales L lerk ( )antes 
\Vhiteside». Kandall said his inlerprelalic.n ot 
the law was purely personal. 

In e\i^lence. Randall eonlended that iire- 
watchinjx was in iniej^wal pari of hotne de^’ence. 
” You cannot break the law if you arc above the 
law/* he asserted. “ The cxeniiition granted by 
ibV C-d k Tribunal places me in that position.” 

' The Magistrates’ Clerk reminded Randall 
that the exemption was ijranted by a Tribunal 
set up under the Armed I'orces .\ct and that 
there was a limit to the scope of its authority. 

H. T. Michelmore. a member of the Renclv 
(who is also a solicitor, and did not want the 
accuscil to forget that most important fact of 
status), told Randall that the only two grounds 
on which he could claim exemption from lire- 
watching were those of per.sonal hardship and 
ihcdieal unhine.'^s. 

Randall: 1 disagree. 

The Magistrates’ Clerk : Your large ex]:)criencc 
as a window' dresser of 21 years, ohl hardly 
entitles you to disagree with the interpretation 
of the law given by the Magistrate concerned. 

The Acting Chief Constable asked Randrdl 
what his position would be if the Court held 
that his interpretation of the law was wrong. 
What would be his reaction when next called 
uimii for lire-walching? 

Randall: 1 .shall still refuse.to perform this 
duly. 1 am prepared to ])ui the matter before 
any authority and have il thrashed out one way 
or the other. 

The Chairman (Mr. A. G. Guest) said the 
Hench found the ease proved, but they would 
defer their announcement of penally for a week. 
In the meantime he strongly advised Randall to 
obtain some advice on the subject. 

W'e would like lo know how the Magistrates’ 
Clerk comes to plhy such a large pan in ihe 
C'ourl‘s ])roceedings. when he is inirels' an 
ofTici.’tl, and not an «i<hninistrator of jiisiiee. W e 
uanild like to know also ihe grounds for ^Ir. 
MichclmoreV impertinence. Since when have 
solicitors been entitled to assume the importance 
of Counsel as auihoriiie.s ^on the interpretation 
of the law ? Have not learned judges often been 
les.s well informed concerning the meanings of 
the law than window-dressers? W’e could list 
many learned decisions that rank as dislatsleful 
iK'n.'^i loe th.'ii wise men wish to forget. \’el 
their authors received huge incomes from the 
.'^tate. and |)araded in pomj) and ceremonv at the 
exijen.se of unlearned victims far wiser than 
their judges. Ihe bumptious counlrv Micheb 
UK.res shotdd know that many lavmen are 
jurists where most solicitors remain but lawyers, 
.'strike them nlT the rolls, take awav their stale 
trade union licenee. and thcN exiMv.>^,- their 
personalities ’as begging clerks or letter-writers. 

. ohcitors usually are lo law and jurisprudence 
what .ehof>lmaslers and pedants are to ilu* 
language, and to literature: authorised and 
licensed (bsiructionists and formal enemies. 

I here are exception.s : but they do not addres.^ 
the lay youth in tlie impertinent terms of powe-r 
employed by Mr. .Michelmore and his friend, the 
.Magistr.'iles’ Clerk, in this case. 


Tlu- C.-IH- lanu; tin- e..ini .main <, 

luirMl.u May l.->. 1 ho t hainnan (Mr. I loin 

1 .Michohnoro^ was aaimipaniod nn llu- I'.ono 
l«y .Mo-..rs. A. C.nosi am! |. \\ . Talhnan. 

rill' aolin« lliioi Cnnslahlo iM,-. .\. | 

Kniv.oll) ..aid ho had oimsnilod with a dirooti 
<11 Mo>s,s. ( ..l.nn's whii, nn his advioo. In 
lirop.no.l a roia Minumn ihal kandall w. 
u.imod inr hr.' walohnit; dnlv mi .Mnndav hn 
A ly tor was wnlton to kandall ai'.|nain(int; hi, 
n( this, kandall roi.liod, siatiiii; that until 1 
<'l-ta;nod tho lo,al advio.- ho was ‘oiTil,' . 1 
■liil nut tool ho onnid nndortaln ,ho .Intios || 
Mlolindanl, a,II inaintainod ihat tho hno W.itol 
niK Ordor nni.n nl upon him a .hitv whirl, w. 
. hio.iih nt lailh, havin,; , 014 a -,,1 ,ho nnrm 
ditional e\empt)«»n -ranted him fm.n •! 
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Police Inspector Reeve, .said the acting Chief 
C’onslable. went to Messrs. Colson’s lhal night 
and found Randall was not on duly. 

Randall said lhal he had written lo the 
C'hairman of the Conscientious (>l)jeclors’ 
'rribunal which granted him exemption under 
the Armed I'orces Act. 

lie produced a reply from Judge IC 11. C. 
W'elhered, chairman of the tribunal, which 
staled that the order was made by the South- 
Western Tribunal on March 28, 1940, did 
exempt him from the obligation of serving as a 
lire-tighter under the h'ire Prevention ( Pmsiness 
Premises)" Order. 

The Magistrates’ Clerk (Mr. James White- 
side), to whom the letter was handed, com¬ 
mented that the oiKming .sentence appeared to be 
a tvjp’sts’s error, in view of the sul)se(pient 
paragraphs, which read - 

- “ The order of tho tribunal exempted you only 
from military service; that is to say, you were 
registered as a conscientious objector to military 
service, and you were not required to undertake 
civilian work under civil control as a condition of 
the exemption. The order does not exempt you from 
complying with ot^ er du/ies which you may bo called 
upon to perform". The Fire Prevention Order does 
not contain any provision for exempting a conscien¬ 
tious objector. The only exemptions arc on the 
grounds of personal hardship or medical unfitness.” 

Randall - said that he did ik). 1 fCcl compelled 
to do lire watching duties. Me had now’ applied 
lo the 1 lardshipsA'ommillee for exemption. 

After a retirement, the Pencil sentenced 
Randall lo 6 days’ imprisonment. Tlie Chair¬ 
man said lhal the Hardshijis Committee would 
sit on Tuesday afternoon, May 27. As Randall 
had refused lo do iirc-w’atching pending the 
silling of that Comniitlee, he W’ould go to pri.son. 
'The Chairman added 

” You will be set free on Tuesday in order to 
appear before the Committee. If their decision is 
is in your favour, you will be free. If their decision 
is against you, you will be. served with a further 
notice to do fire watching. Then, if you still refuse 
to do fire watching, you will be brought before the 
court again. What is the position between now 
and Tuesday? Are you going lo do fire watching 
cr go to prison? ” 

Rand.'ill; Go to pr.se;.. 

Tho Chairman: Very well. You will to prison 
for six days. / 

R.'indall is a Chri^.lia^V blijcctor and a (.'om- 
municant of tho C’hurcli of h'ngland. Ills state¬ 
ment to tlie Pristol 'rribunal, and the evidence 
given at the 'rribun.al. will lie iniblished next 
month, lie is ;i member (rf the IMM’. 


FROM AUSTRALIA 

As a result ol a notice of our work in a 
L’nitarian contemi>orary. we received an eiuiuiry 
1 rom .Australia. W c sent a batch of pamplilets 
and paper.s to the correspondent and have re¬ 
ceived the following posl-card from .Mellxmrne : 


BEN GREENE’S APPEAL 


' \\T‘ have seen no newspaper report oi Ren. 
Greene’s luihcas corptts^' aj/peal again.st his 1811 
detention. The C'ourl advised that his case be 
re-heard by the Advisory Committee. Ilgrberl 
Morrison informed the Mouse ol Cf)mmons.that 
it W’ould be re-heard. 

A correspondent has sent a brief report of the 
procedings. This report contains tw’O items of 
interest If) lovers of democracy :— 

(1) . The Court ruled that it had- powder' to 

luring the- Home .Secretary hilo C’onft- and 
examine tlie grounds he claimed for 
ddetentjon, . 

(2) The Court ruled that it .was unwilling, to 
hear any more applicants in. their, own 
hchalf in these cases, . 

The lirsl ruling is correct, In theory, it 
affords .some legal jinjtectioii. against the 
executive. In practice, il might not operate to 
any great extent. The danger of a time of 
crisis and clamour is, that, (juile honourable men 
may turn persecutors over night and reach 
iii(lefeiisil)lc conclusions, often feeling that they 
must do so. Wrong having been done, they fear 
to right the wrong. 

The .second ruling is absolutely undemocratic. 

The most ardent Labour suppfirier of the 
pre'senl Govenimenl should i)r()lest .against thi.s 
ruling. The hricluig of counsel i.s as unsatis¬ 
factory as it is expensive. Many of the 18P» 
inlernees are poor j'leople, very' poor. Only a 
few’ are rich. 1'he ruling is wrong in equity. 
It is also w’rong in juridicial principle. It is 
the nmerltloi law of Hnr/lahd, as it is the uu- 
writt'en low of Seat load, that the rithen shall 
luvi’e the rif/ht to' defend himself in person 
aijainst the Crown in any of the Khufs Courts, 

d'his is the bold tradition of our law. Il is 
the coitmionsciise of all law. The chronicles of 
Rritish history arc rich w’iih the names of fear¬ 
less men and women, pioneers of democracy, 
who would not employ counsel, but dciendefl 
themselves against the ILxecuiivc. The present 
GoYernmeni iiicludes in its Gai)inci and^..ks;:. 
Ministry persons w'ho, 
comrades of ilVi) late J()hn AlacLeah.' 
ifoi speak in liis own dcM'ence. and does L:tl>our 
not circulate hi.< famous Ivliuburgh speech? 
C'ould counsel have spoken for him as he spf»ke 
for himself? Lrnesl Thurile, who. l/eing a 
Rationalist, uphold^; 18R legislation, ridmires 
Richard C'arlile. So does Lonl .'^nell. l^ahour- 
'Pory leader of the House of Lords. Carlile 
pled ill person and actually ius])ired. in all. '^X) 
men .and women lo do the same. 

W’e urge simple democracy and u]>hold the 
canons of common law and the first principles 
of jurisprudence. Internees must he secured 
the rUjht to he heard in pcrs<oi in- all habeas 
e( 0 'pus proceedings. 


“ 31 3 41. 


•235 es) 6rth 9 .eet, 

Northcoto, N. 16, 

rvlelbourno, Victoria, 

Australia. 


ucar Guy, I trust you arc safe and well at 1 
present time. My brother, J. h. Costar, w 
attended High Myddleton School with you, lives 
Croydon, Vic., which will find him. 


'Phis post 
bsq/v iqoi. 


” w. E. COSTAR.” 

card lakes us hack to the vears 


“PONTIUS PILATE” CORRECTIONS 

I'lar funinuU', In my Artick', oiilillcil 
ki'tnrn .,i I ,,n(iu> I’ilaU',” tlurc nri' two c. 

inp.'ifl iron, |,rin|,Ts’ .|,i'llim;) whiH 
itii|iorl;nU. 

In till' p.-irayniph. Ix't^innin,; " To ind 
Irnlli line tin- word •• dvv.',/" dionld 
(ilSlioeyeii. 

In llu_ ncxi parai;raph, tlu- .nriom-, 

.."'’If.'' P'-iniirk maM.-n 

'lu'iild be inditiitn. 


••The 
irree 
li an* 

uce/’ 

ri‘.’id 

\\A>rd 


LIST OF BOOKS. 

'Pile Strickland Tress has issued a 24 paged 
catalogue, listing and descriliiiig the pamphlets 
published in I'he ICord Library, in the Strickland 
Classics, and also outwilh any scries. This 
pamphlet reproduces several press opinions. It 
will he sent post free lo any reader on receipt of 
a 2(1. stamp. 12 copies w’ill he sent post free 
for 9d. 

Although intended f(W free circulation, this 
pamphlet is not merely a list of books. It con¬ 
tains the liisl(wy of 1'he Hakunin Press and also 
of 'Pile Strickland Press, and of the .'Vnti- 
Parliamontary and I'liiled Socialist movements, 
I»y purc'h.'isiiig several copies of this pamphlet and 
circulating il freely among their friends, com¬ 
rade'^ will he doing useful propaganda and also 
m.aking a small donation towards the loss on our 
printing and piihlishing work. 

Order this useful pamphlet now direct from 

104 GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 

THE STRICKLAND PRESS 

If vi>ii live ill ^ -.11 o ihit ^hop, open Jaily, 

t).3o a in c» p m., l SundoN- 
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